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INVITATION. 

ites are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, -in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

® * 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
welve years ago, when it was beginning to 
be realized that amateurs as well as pro- 

fessionals might achieve the best results in pho- 

tography, The Companion announced a prize 
contest for amateur photographers. Many in- 
teresting and effective pictures were offered, 
and the contest proved so successful and so 
helpful that annually, ever since, a similar 
competition has been conducted. To-day the 
standard of amateur photography is at its 
highest, and it is recalled with pride that many 
of the most prominent American amateurs first 
won recognition through The Companion’ said. 

The awards in the ‘l'welfth Annual Contest 
are announced on page 664 of this issue. On the 
front cover page there are reproduced two pho- 
tographs from the individual and striking group 
submitted by the winner of the Grand Award, 

Mr. H. B. Conyers of Urbana, Ohio. These, 

and all the other photographs offered in com- 

petition for the generous prizes, are displayed 
in the Library, on the fifth floor of The Com- 
panion building, where visitors will be cor- 


dially welcome. * 


M** of us like apples, and persons who have 
eaten bear-flesh agree that it is good when 
seasoned and cooked properly, but apples and 
bear for a steady diet would probably pall on 
any appetite. Yet this was the restricted bill 
of fare of a Boston couple who, by a series of 
accidents, were for almost a fortnight detained 
without supplies in the heart of the Maine 
woods. ‘‘Every day,’’ says the man,—who at 
first rejoiced at his luck in slaying the bear,— 
‘*we ate less bear-meat and fewer apples, and 
I am sure we should have starved had not 
relief arrived when it did.’’ Their weight was 
greatly reduced during that fortnight. 


& 
Spee newsboys are the brightest in the 
country, according to the president of the 
National Newsboys’ Association, who recently 
visited and addressed them; but on the same 
authority, the newsboys of ‘Toledo, Ohio, seem 
to have set a standard of another kind. Since 
their association was formed these boys have 
found and returned more than fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of lost property, mostly money. 
This is a splendid showing for the honesty of 
the lads. Probably the Boston newsboys would 
match it if they could. But the indication is 
that New Englanders are not so apt to lose 
their watches and pocketbooks as the people of 

Toledo. ® 


he most religious town in the United States 

isnot necessarily the town that has the 
most churehes,: but it might be that in which 
the churehes are most prosperous. Tried by 
this standard, Needham, Massachusetts, puts 
forward a claim to distinction. With a popu- 
lation of more than four thousand, Needham, 
which is thirteen miles from Boston, has eight 
churches, and every one is out of debt. This 
pleasing fact came out when, recently, the 
Evangelical Congregational Church ceremoni- 
ously burned its mortgage. In this connection 
it was stated that the Baptist Church had 
voted fifty dollars toward helping the Congre- 
gationalists pay their debt—a statement that in 
part accounts for the prevailing prosperity, 
since it indicates that the churches waste none 
of their strength in fighting one another. 

& 


Cuero are doing the work of tele- 
phones in one of the towns of Maine, as 
between an enterprising physician and his 
patients. Having first trained forty birds so 
that they would always come home, the doctor 
served them out to his regular patrons, and 
now, when Willie Smith has croup or Grandma 
Jones gets a bad fall, or any calamity threatens, 
a note is tucked under a pigeon’s wing, and 
the bird makes straight for the little opening 
over the doctor’s door. An interesting develop- | 0T 
ment attending this experiment is the reform of 
all the small boys who had been addicted to 
stone-throwing. Older people soon realized 
that an accurate shot might kill or cripple one 
of the doctor’s messengers, and so endanger a 
human life, and the general law was laid down 
by parents that thenceforth birds must not be 
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molested. That was as well worth while, 
almost, as the benefit to the patients and the 
originality displayed by the physician. 

S 


Tt died not long ago in Boston a man who, 
in 1884, was overtaken by a blizzard while 
| prospecting in the mountains of Boulder County, 
| Colorado. He and his companion made camp 
as best they could, but when rescuers found 
them, three days later, one of the prospectors 
was dead and the other barely alive. Succes- 
sive amputations, the last performed in a 
Boston hospital, left the survivor without legs 
or fingers; but the surgeons could not carve 
away his courage, and for twenty-three years 
he supported himself by keeping a small shop. 
One can scarcely imagine a greater change than 
that which he had known,—from adventurous 
activity to a life bounded, practically, by four 
walls,—yet it is recorded of him, with well- 
deserved respect and admiration, that ‘‘con- 
stant cheerfulness was the rare form of courage 
which he always displayed.’’ 
& 

Ma of science and practical politicians have 

diverse ideals and use different methods, 
and therefore the State of Massachusetts was 
recently treated to a combination of surprise- 
party and Christmas gift at the hands of its 
Gipsy Moth Commission. The sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars had been appropriated for the 
commission to use in obtaining expert opinions 
from other countries which have had to fight 
the moth. Then the Zoédlogical Congress met 
in Boston, and from the foremost entomologists 
of the world the desired information was readily 
gained, for a fraction of the amount which it 
would otherwise have cost. Of course a gang 
of ‘‘practical’’ office-holders would have ex- 
hausted the appropriation ; but the commission, 
not having been trained in the school of ward 
politics, promptly returned to the state treasury 
twelve thousand dollars, four-fifths of the 
amount that had been placed completely at its 


command. 
® © 


ARAB PRESENTS. 
losely connected with the practice of hospi- 
tality among the Arabs is the custom of 
making presents to all members of the same 
family and to all residents of the same village. 
When travelling into the great desert of North 
Africa, the author of ‘‘The Voice of the South,’’ 
Mr. G. Watson, was guided from Biskra by a 
young Arab whose birthplace was in the heart 
of the desert, and on the line of travel. His 
home-coming is described in these bright pages. 
As if to pass the aw ~pacing time, he took 
to counting on his fir 


“*One, two, three,’ ont so on. But every 
time he reached the number five he stopped 
and scratched his 


iy, : en, In answer to an 
nqu ne rep 
eM Y presents, sidi, my presents Oh, I hope 


I ave eh lejaeulated. ‘ aah pecans?" | ne 

He turned on me a re ye, 

“*For my relations, of course ; _ I have 
ite ve of It would be sad to 
a'tittic one of whoes birth 1 aid not kena.’ 
i. . oS. . 

“| rom thence a parce a this, 
subtisn’t that pretty?” He bella tiny looking 

“*Isn’ y? 79 e es 
glass at arm’s length. poe gi 
red leather; a covered the glass. ex- 

2..." was 


approval. 

‘Tt is og | aunt,’’ he chuckled, with gusto. 
‘How she will ery out with eg as a oe she raises 
this fap | and sees her own this! 
and this! and this!” One after pa he 
dangled before my eyes a variety of articles—a 

of camel’s skin, covered with cheerful 
em ry; a chain of beads, that absolutely 
winked in the morning sun; a charm for the 
cure of stomach-ache, wra) in emerald green 
silk, of so delightfully my a nature that 
even to see it was to be seized with longing to 
explore its oF mary ry contents. 


Y’* 
“T gi 


id _ 80,” he assented 
his head gravel 1 know the are beautiful 
‘am so sorry len 
* © 


to part 
HUNTING THE OSTRICH. 

ostrich is the royal game of the desert, 
and it has held that rank through thousands 
of years. Its pursuit and capture are described 
in Xenophon’s account of the retreat of the 
Greeks from Persia after the death of Cyrus. 
There is given in Mr. Tristram’s book, ‘“The 
Great Sahara,’”’ a similar account of the chase 
as followed in North Africa. That it should 
be thought worth while to sacrifice a horse for 
a single bird shows how highly the game is 

prized. 

The North African ostrich, less gregarious 
than that of the Ca -—_ probably from the com- 
parative scarcity food, generally lives in 
companies of from four "to six individuals, 
which do not appear to be in the habit of 
wandering more than twenty or thirty miles 
from their headquarters. As soon as they are 
desecried, two or three of the hunters follow the 
herd at a gentle gallop, endeavoring only to 
ny F the birds in sight, without alarming them 

iving them at full speed, when they would 
soon be lost to view. 

The rest of the pursuers leisurely proceed in 
a direction at right angles to the course which 
the ostriches have taken, knowing by experience 
their habit of running in a circle. Posted on 
the best lookout they can find, they await for 
hours the anticipated route of the game, caleu- 
lating upon intersecting their path. If fortunate 





enough to detect them, the relay sets upon the 





now fatigued flock, and Somnemiy succeeds in 
running down one or more, —_ some of 
the horses usually fall quiaasted te a 
The bird, when overtaken, offers no resistance 
beyond kicking out sideways. 

x skin in full plumage is worth on the 
from forty to one hundred Spanish dollars, 


pan 
the Arabs are in the habit of judiciously thin. 


ning the feathers, so that the trader can rarely 
obtain a specimen on which this tax has not 
previously been paid. 

Once, and once only, had I the good fortune 
to take an ostrich’s nest, —- fresh engs 
were not unfrequently brought in by the Ara 
It was some months subsequent to this occasion, 
when we observed with our telescopes two 
birds standing for some time in the same spot, 
and were induced to ride toward them. hey 
rapidly scudded off, but on intersecting their 
track, we turned and retraced it, instead of 
continuing a vain pursuit. 

The of an ostrich is by no means easy 
either to follow or to retrace, for his stride, 
when he is going at full speed, measures from 
twenty-two to twenty-eight feet ; and- the oblong 
impression of two toes at such’ wide intervals 

affords a. very evident track to any eyes less 
expert than those of a Bedouin huntsman. We 
retraced the impressions to the spot where we 
had seen the birds standing together. 
the sand was well trodden down. 
at once dismounting, began to d 
hands, and _ they —* 
fresh eggs from a depth of about a foot under 
the sand. 


Ostrich omelet we always found a most 
welcome addition to our desert bill of fare, and 
a convenient and portable provision, for "from 


the thickness of the shell the eggs keep perfectly 


sweet and fresh for a fortnight or three weeks. 
*® © 


NOTES FROM AN OLD PARISH 
RECORD. 
= ministers of the plantations, as the first 
settlements were called, regarded themselves 


as self-appointed chroniclers of whatever took | 


place, says an article published in the Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. All 
sorts of records fill the daily written pages. 
Accounts of the trials and privations of the 
new homes are full and frequent, and notes of 
blessings are not lacking. One good parson in 
1639 writes with gratitude, ‘‘ Lobsters be plenty, 
Bass are four feet long, and any man can catch 
12 or 20 in 3 hours of tide.’’ Also, ‘* Pigeons 
are by the millions, joining nest to nest and 
tree to tree, so that the sun never sees ground.’’ 
The parish records of the saintly Eliot open 
with a recipe for c satis ink. he worthy 
divine wished to have what he wrote stand the 
test of time, and after all these years the man- 
uscript is clearer and brighter than most modern 
writings after ge -five. The records contain 
many solemnly written personalities, which 
reveal a good deal of customs and manners and 
morals. Some of the comments are very human 

as be as quaint. 
, till past 


Mother Roote lived not onl 
use, One till more tedious than a child. 

“The wife of William Webb, she foliowed ba- 
king and through her co mind she made 
ligne. weight, flatly denying that she ever rimmed | 

bits from each loaf which yet four witnesses | 


testified to be a common if not 
oe of Dame Webb fy g, but 
heart at the next entry. ely “their 

“good works do follow them,” even through the 
nturies. 

‘*Brother B has lain in long affliction | 
by, sickness and s nag ag 
“The wife of Wm Imadge. She was 


grave matron and a nde ——. " She, dyed 
= left a gracious savor behind h 

ne trembles at the threatened fate ‘of Boston. | 

ror dig Month 2. About the 10th Boston was | 


much by a chimney fins on fire in 
a windy —- But the Lord did succeed the | 
endeavors of man so that it was quenched.’’ 


® © 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE CHILD. 
Ae who has made a careful, although 
wisely unostensible, study of her boy’s 
mode of expression, declares, in Harper’s 
Bazar, that she has been surprised and enter- 
tained to see what a wealth of intelligent i imagery 
lies at the root of baby talk. 
He met his first emphatic scolding in an ade- 


> gen A defensive manner. In the middle of 
eee he raised his hand in 


Hush?” he said. ‘‘I’m’shame’ as ’shame’ 


can be of you, that you don’t know what a 
ite boy i made for. He is not made for these 
ings 
** Perha re his pte, cooling 
down. iy, is he =. for ?’ 

ae aie 4 for a, oinw that omg 
quiet, ”’ Then, wooingly, 

“Now aes be _ 
Pursuing this he pattered out to the 
fe pres and soon came back with a pansy, which 
resented to his mother, with the exp nation : 


ge the only most happy flower in the 
ta iow do you know it is happy?’’ was her 


et i tell by the pleasant little smile on it,’’ he 
said, gently smoothing out the laughing flower- 
face. ‘‘Poor other flowers that haven’t any 
smile !’’ 
¢ 


WHEN MEN KEEP HOUSE. 


hen Mrs. Rowland met Mrs. Thresher 

and said that she had been visiting her 
mother, the Kansas City Times says Mrs. 
‘Thresher did not look in the least surprised. 


‘‘Oh, I knew you were away,” she said. 


“How did you hear?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Rowland, with some curiosity. 
“T didn’t hear; I saw. I drove past one 


day, *? Mrs. Thresher continued, in explanation, 

“and some of the curtains were pulled clear up 
to the top of the window and some were down 
tight. I knew then that Mr. Rowland was 
trying to keep house.’’ 


and where | 
Two Arabs, | 
with their 
brought four fine 
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(Veer P Pocket | 
Electric Light 


THIS Electric Light can 
be carried in the vest 
pocket, and is always ready 
3 for use. A pressure upon 
2 a button, as shown in the 
cut, instantly produces a 
most penetrating light. 
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It is useful about the house, 
farm, stable or barn, or = 
wherever a temporary light = 
is required. When the = 
battery is exhausted a new 
one can be obtained of us 
for 30 cents, post-paid. 
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THE OFFER. The Vest Pocket 
Electric Light given only to Com- = 
panion subscribers for one new sub- = 
scription and 15 cents extra, postage = 
included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 3 
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HE youngest clerk in the 

shipping - house of the 

Bohr Brothers sat, 
heavy-hearted, at his desk—the 
fifth—one Monday morning in , 
June. In front-of him an open 
window admitted the breezes 
from Lake Erie, while the docks, 
many stories below, sent up a confusion 
of sounds from loaded drays and shouting 
drivers. 

These louder noises Donald scarcely 
heard, so alive was he to the creak of the 
outer door as it admitted the many clerks 
and stenographers in the employ of the 
Bohr Brothers. Finally it opened wide 
with a rush, and closed with a bang 
which announced the arrival of the 
senior member of the firm, Robert Bohr. 
Donald drew in his breath sharply. He 
had hoped that Richard Bohr would be 
in the office that morning. 

The elder Bohr strode through the long 
room, looking neither to the right nor the 
left. He was a tall man, thin, blond, 
and irascible in temper. 

“If you suit here,” Greeley had in- 
formed Donald on his second day, ‘“‘the 
old man will seem to ignore you, but, 
nevertheless, you’ll get a speedy rise in 
salary. If you don’t suit him, your head 
will come off with the hair singed! If 
once you disobey orders you’ll find out 
what I mean.”’ 

Donald had disobeyed orders. 

Shortly after the swinging door of 
the private office had ceased its agitated 
motions, the head clerk, without a glance 
toward the fifth desk, tapped on the glass 
of the door and disappeared within. “I 
shall report you in the morning!’’ the 
head clerk had exclaimed, angrily, to 
Donald twenty-four hours earlier. 

Donald glanced up and nodded with 
assumed cheerfulness. Then his pen 
moved on, but not as steadily as usual. 
It was responding to the excited throbs 
of his pulses. 

Greeley came across the room to get in 
a last word before it should be too late. 
Greeley had been in the employ of the 
Bohr Brothers a year, and had been 
ignored by Robert Bohr without having 
his salary raised or his hair singed. He 
was inclined to patronize the quiet new- 
comer, and had introduced him to his 
own little social circle. 

“Now see here, Capen,” Greeley rea- 
soned, bending over Donald’s shoulder, 
“vou’d better knuckle under. That thing 
doesn’t happen right along, you know; 
and, after all, you’re no better than the 
rest of us.” 

“I’m not measuring you or any one 
else by my standard, Greeley !’”’ exclaimed Donald. 

The voice of the head clerk sounded from the 
swinging door : 

“Mr. Capen, you are wanted in the office.’’ 

Five minutes later Donald stood beside the 
table in the private office, holding in his hand a 
check, which represented his salary to date. 
His face was white, and his lips were pressed 
closely together. Being of Scotch descent, he 
found silence more golden than speech when 
facing such a vocal tornado as the senior partner 
had just expended on him. 

The storm had spent itself without producing 
its usual effect. Donald had not “knuckled 
under.” This unexpected result caused a curious 
change in the senior Bohr. The angry flush 
faded from his cheeks, and his eyes, resuming 
their steel-gray sharpness, searched the young 
man’s face shrewdly. He hesitated a moment, 
and then concluded his remarks in a peculiarly 
penetrating voice: 


| box. 








DONALD 


clerk, remarking, “Huh! I wouldn’t slick up 
my desk so clean if I’d been fired !’’ 

Robert Bohr, passing behind Greeley, over- 
heard, and smiled inserutably. 

With a cordial clasp of the hand, Donald bade 
a regretful farewell to his new friends, and left 
the breezy, pleasant office to which he had come 
with high ambitions three months before. 


| his boarding-house, and climbed three flights of 
| dimly lighted stairs to his room, overlooking the 


“Under the circumstances, Mr. Capen, you | 


cannot expect to fall back on us for recommenda- 
tions.”” He paused. Donald bit his lips, bowed, 
and turned to go without a word. Robert Bohr 
followed him, continuing, “But if before the end 
of two months you decide to return and conform 
to the methods of our house, your old place 
will be open to you.” 

“Thank you,” was the brief reply, and Donald 
passed out of the private office. 

His face was still pale as he began to put his 
desk in order. He carefully assorted his papers, 
throwing the useless ones into his waste-paper 
basket. 

“Fired ?”” asked Greeley, succinctly. 

“ren.” 

“Whew! You are a guy! 
other job now, hey ?” 

“IT shall have to look for another job, of 
course,”? 

Greeley watched curiously while Donald put 
the finishing touches to his desk, wiped it off, 
nd started with his basket to the waste-paper 


Up against an- 





back yard. It was a dingy, uninviting room, 
but it was the only home he had. He sat down 
beside the table, rested his head on his hands, 
and thought. 

He felt just then, despite his twenty-two years, 


| the need of a mother to comfort him and of a father 


to advise. But he had neither—only the mem- 
ory of those teachings, a part of which had caused 


| this trouble. 


His father’s brother lived at the other side of 
the city, but Donald would not appeal to him 
again. It was through the uncle that he had 
obtained the position with Bohr Brothers. 

In one corner of the room stood a rented type- 
writer. Donald had made himself its master by 
patient practice in the evenings. He was also 
learning stenography, in order to prove equal to 
any emergency which might arise in the office. 
He had invariably been the first to reach his 
desk in the morning and the last to leave at 
night. Quick, accurate, steady, he was rapidly 
making himself acquainted with the details of 


| business when — 


“This is the way it all ends!” he muttered 
aloud. 

After banking hours that afternoon Landis 
invaded the third-story room. Landis was a 
clerk in the Third National Bank. He did all 
that was required of him during banking hours, 
and did not weigh himself down with the responsi- 


| bilities of that institution, either inside or outside 


its doors. Still, Landis was a good fellow, and 


Then Greeley turned to a gray - haired | 








DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 





SHOOK HIS HEAD WITH A SMILE 


had a genuine liking for Donald, whom he did 
not understand. 

“Now, Capen, what’s the racket ?” he inquired, 
sitting on the edge of the bed. “J ust met Greeley, 
and he said you’d been fired. Is it true?’ 

Donald nodded. He stood in front of his one 
window, staring at an assortment of high fences 
and waving clothes-lines. ‘Yes, it’s true,” he 


| admitted. 
From the shipping-house he went directly to 


Landis threw one leg over the other. “Come 
out of your shell, old man, and tell me how it 
happened,” he said. 

Donald responded slowly: “ It’s like this, Lan- 
dis. I—that is—back on the farm we never did 
unnecessary work on Sundays. My mother —’’ 
Donald stopped and swallowed, while the clothes- 
lines blurred before his eyes. 

“Yes, I understand,” interposed the 
sympathetically. 

“Well, with Bohr Brothers we’re likely to be 
called to our desks any Sunday. At first I sup- 
posed by the rush and commotion on the docks 
that the work was necessary—that the vessels 
were coming and going on scheduled time; but 
I found out that whenever a cargo comes in 
Saturday night it is unloaded Sunday—not from 
necessity, but in order to get it loaded and away 
one day earlier, and so make it more profitable. 
Yesterday I refused to work.” 

“But Greeley likes the Sunday work on account 
of the pay,” interrupted Landis. 

Donald nodded. “Yes, we are paid more than 
double.’”’ 

**T shouldn’t kick, then,” said Landis, sagely. 

“Tt’s not a question of the money, and it’s not 
a question of work, either. I’ve offered to work 
up till midnight any Saturday and begin at mid- 
night any Sunday, but between these hours —’”’ 
He turned abruptly to the window again. 

“But see here, Capen,” began Landis, from 
his height of superior wisdom and experience, 
“vou must remember that you’re not back on the 
farm. You can’t carry such principles into 
business. Everything rushes here, and if you 


other, 





won't rush with the crowd you 
must expect to get fired out of 
the way. Better goeasy on your 
notions and look out for number 
one.”’ 

Donald’s eyes flashed and his 
lips tightened, until Landis 
moved uncomfortably and hur- 

“I wish there was a place 
Third National, but we’re full 


ried 
over 
there. 

He rose. “Say, what about that little 
excursion to Niagara that the fellows 
have planned for Friday evening ?’’ 

“I suppose you’ll be obliged to count 
me out, as I shall be busy looking up 
another job.” 

“Well, if we must, we must, then. 
long!’’ and Landis ran lightly down the 
stairs. 

The following morning the search for 
work began, but did not end. Day afte 
day Donald tramped the streets of Buffalo, 
interviewing employers. Men liked his 
appearance, his quiet, straightforward 
manner, but the fact that Bohr Brothers, 
one of the best-known firms in the 
city, would give him no recommendation 
tipped the scale against him. 

“Why were you discharged?” asked 
one merchant, favorably inclined toward 
the young man. 

Donald told his story. 

The merchant listened with a faint 
smile of unbelief. “I am sorry we have 
no place for you,” he said, politely, at the 
close of the story. ‘To his stenographer, 
as Donald departed, he said, in a weary 
but audible tone, “What a cock-and-bull 
story! Won’t recommend him, but want 
him back again! I should think he’d 
invent a better yarn !’’ 

“T’ve got to start square, whatever I 
do!” Donald muttered, with the remark 
still in his ears. “If it does sound like a 
cock-and-bull story, it’s the truth, and I’m 
not going to tell any other.” 

A month passed, and then one evening 
Greeley and Landis climbed the three 
flights to the upper hall of Donald’s 
boarding-house, only to find him in still 
narrower quarters. He had moved into 
a tiny hall bedroom. Donald sat on the 
floor, Turk-fashion, leaving the narrow 
bed to Landis and the small chair for 
Greeley. 

“What luck ?” 

“None.” 

“Then,” began Greeley, casting a tri- 
umphant glance at Landis, “you'll be 
ready to come back when I tell you the 


on: 
at 


” 


So 


asked Greeley. 


old man hasn’t forgotten that he wants 
you.”’ 
“Wants you!” chimed in Landis. 


“Well, I should say so, after fixing things so 
you couldn't get a place readily anywhere else! 
That plan of refusing recommendations and 
holding the place open is a slick one to drive 
you back. I tell you, Bohr has a long head on 
him!” 

Donald made no response. 

“Well, I came up to tell you the latest, Capen,’’ 
Greeley went on. “The old man stopped at my 
desk this morning, and asked where you were 
and what you were doing. When | told him, 
he snapped his fingers and said, ‘Idiot! We 
intended to give him a raise next month.’ After 
he had gone on, he came back and added, ‘Just 
tell him from me that one month is already 
gone.’ ”’ 

“Another raise next month!” cried Landis, 
excitedly. “And you’ve had one already! I 
tell you what, it wouldn’t take me long to decide 
in your place. Why, manalive,’’—Landis leaned 
over and slapped Donald’s shoulder,—“you were 
simply walking up the ladder there!’ 

“You’re right he was!’ Greeley interposed, 
heartily. “Ile’d already gone ahead of some of 
the men who’d been in the office for years.” 

That night Donald did not sleep well, but the 
following morning he stepped out on the street 
with the light of a new resolve in his eyes. His 
money was failing, while his board bills remained 
the same, and the idea of going into debt never 
occurred to him. His father had regarded debt 
with a horror which had impressed the son. 
Therefore, while looking for a position suited to 
his education and ability, Donald had determined 
on a course which hurt his pride. He reported 
to the foreman of a gang of laborers, shouldered 
a pick, and began work on an excavation just 
back of the Third National Bank. 

In overalls and blouse, he dug on steadily day 
after day,as he had driven his pen in Bohr 
Brothers’ office. The “boss” liked him. “He 
keeps at it whether I’m lookin’ or not,” he in 
formed two gentlemen, who stood one day before 
an open window in the basement of the Third 
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National. 
the bank. 
* That evening Greeley ran up to Donald’s hall 
bedroom. Greeley was in a hurry to join the | 
boys, and could not sitdown. Donald had ceased 

to join the boys. 
‘See here, Capen,” cried Greeley, breathlessly, 
“1 just dropped up to warn you that you’ve got I was.” 
only one day left of those two months! I tell “Exactly as I expected you to come. 
you, when the old man says a thing it goes. But | you sit down?” 
the Bohrs want you back bad, and don’t you Donald glanced at the softly upholstered chair 
forget it. Robert stalked over to my desk to-day, behind him, and shook nis head with a smile. 
and wanted to know if I supposed that young “No, thank you.” 
fool knew what a good business chance he was| ‘The president’s eyes twinkled. 
throwing away. Who knows but you might to say, Mr. Capen, can be said briefly,”’ he began. 
land in the firm yet if you came back ?” | “T wish to offer you a position in this bank.” 
Donald had risen and faced Greeley. He)! 
appeared older than when he left the office. 
His hands were hardened and his face burned, | he gasped: 
but the expression of determination about his “Tn this bank ?” 
mouth had deepened, 
“Greeley,” he said, in even tones, “I am not | “Yes,” he said. “As soon as you are fitted for 
going back.” | the work we shall make you receiving-teller.” 
Greeley became agitated. He ran his fingers | 
through his hair and gesticulated excitedly. eyes suddenly cleared. 
“] think, Capen, it’s time you woke up. You! had seen the president. 
are throwing away the chance of a lifetime.” Bohr! 
“Very well,” said Donald. | Brothers did the man before him know ? 
There was a brief pause. Then Greeley swung | bent his head in troubled thought. 
on his heel. “Well, I give you up!” he said, in 
an annoyed tone, and ran down-stairs. 
Donald stood beside the window a few| 
moments, his forehead contracted. It was not | 


One of the men was the president of | ‘“*Where have I seen him before?’”’ he thought, 
as the president rose and offered his hand, saying 
| cordially : 
“Tl am glad Mr. Landis found you so soon, 
Mr. Capen.” 
“Thank you,” Donald replied, looking down 
at his dirty overalls. “Iwas obliged to come as 


Will 








“What I have | 


Donald could not believe he had heard aright. | the officers of the bank heading the sheet. 
He opened his mouth, but no sound came. Finally | own name came first, followed by “‘Richard Bohr, | ranchman scanning the ground carefully. 


The president seemed to enjoy his amazement. | adding, “‘I do not understand.” 


al 


spoke, an instant later, he was really thinking | 
aloud: “It’s best to start square.” 

“Yes,” said the president, gravely, “it’salways 
best to start square.” 

Donald drew a long breath and told his story. | 
When he finished, the president was smiling again. 

“You have not told it all,”” he remarked. 

Donald’s eyes opened in astonishment. 
“What —”’ he began ; but the other interrupted. 

“After your dismissal you arranged your desk | 
as carefully as if you had been granted a vacation 
on full pay.” 

Donald passed his hand in bewilderment across 
his forehead. “How do you know ?” he asked. | 

The president reached forward, selected a sheet | 
of note-paper, and pointed to the printed list of 
His | 





| Vice-President.” 
Donald read the name aloud in a dazed voice, | 


“My boy,” said the president, quietly » “we have | 
been watching you these two months. The busi- 


The blur which had come before Donald’s ness world is looking out for young men of action 
He knew now where he | and brains, who can stand by their principles in 
Last evening with | the face of financial inducements to the contrary. 
How much of his record with the Bohr | Robert Bohr thinks—the board of trustees of 

Donald | this bank think—that it is safe to entrust other | 
When he people’s money to the care of such a man.” 


gg THE “LOCOED” PET 





the first time he had faced the temptation to drop | 
the pick and take up the pen, to stop moving 
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up-stream, and drift down into an easy place, 
with good pay and every chance to rise. Why 
not? Why should he be burdened with princi- 
ples which were millstones hung about his neck ? 

Presently he shook himself impatiently and 
began brushing his hat. The world was wide, 
and he was young and hopeful. “If I am 
square with myself,” he said aloud, “I shall 
succeed sometime, somehow. Anyway, I cannot 
give up,” and he started out on his nightly quest 
for better employment. 





HEN the Hack- 
leys moved from 
the East to their 


homestead in western 
As he turned into Main Street he came face to | South Dakota, a world of 
face with Robert Bohranda stranger. He raised | new delights was opened 
his hat with a clear, direct glance at the former, | to vivacious, adventure- 
and was passing on, when, to his surprise, Mr. | loving Alice. 
Bohr stopped and accosted him. The gray and the gold 
“Shall I find you at your desk in the morn-| of the upland, the darker 
ing?”’ ‘The question came abruptly. wooded valleys, shifting 
Donald’s eyes were steady. “No, sir.” | from olive green to deep 
The stranger, who had stepped beyond the two, | blue, and the whole chan- 
turned and glanced at Donald with interest. | ging throughout each hour 
‘To-morrow is the last day you can return,” | of the day, made a picture 
persisted Bohr. ‘After that the place is closed | of endless beauty. 
to you. I never go back on my word.” Alice, at fifteen, could 
“Neither do I, sir,” said Donald. | not drink in enough of the 
The following morning, under the hot sun, he | stirring, life-giving air, or 
began work as usual behind the Third National | be enough in the sun- 
Bank. Rain had fallen during the night, and | shine. 
his boots and overalls were soon heavy with The romance of the sit- 
mud, while drops of muddy water splashed up | uation appealed to her 
into his face. A mile away a desk awaited him | young imagination. ‘To 
in a long, pleasant room, where the breeze from | her the distant ranches, 
the lake swept in. with their low-roofed 
At the thought he struck his pick into a mass | buildings and outlying 
of splintered rock as if he were burying the | corrals, were full of inter- 
thought of that desk where it would never again | est, as was the stream of 
rise to trouble him. settlers which daily 
“Hello, Capen!”? sounded a familiar voice | passed their house, with 
behind him. It wasan excited voice, and Donald | their worldly possessions 
turned in astonishment, to find Landis picking | in wagons. 
his way gingerly through the mud. ‘‘Hey, there!” Dreams of renewed for- 
cried Landis. ‘You are wanted in the bank | tunes kindled the eyes of 
right away !” the travellers. It was as 
The point of Donald’s pick fell harmlessly | good as being a forty-niner 
among the stones as he turned and surveyed 











to be a partaker of this life and enthusiasm, | nose with her palm. 


Landis. and to share in the abounding newness of | 
““You’re wanted by the president,” Landis | things. 
repeated. An uncle of Alice, who had a ranch thirty 


miles farther up Bad River, came to see them a 
few weeks after they had got settled. He came 


“ Me!” exclaimed Donald. 

“Yes, you.” 

“What for ?” 

“T give it Up. 
ing for you.’ 

Past rows of men, who stared in frank amaze- 
ment at the muddied workman, Donald passed 
into the handsomely furnished private office of 
the bank president, whom he found alone. 

The banker was a middle-aged, gray-haired 
man, whose pleasant face puzzled Donald. 
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Make tracks, now! He’s wait- | drove of horses, which he was taking to market. 


Alice found much favor in the eyes of her 


his horses. 
not be approached ; but one, a small brown pony, 
trotted up to Alice, with a jaunty toss of its 
graceful head. 

“Oh, you dear!”’ cried Alice, rubbing the soft 








—_ CURIOUS industry recent- 
ly established in Madagas- 
car is the rearing of spiders 
and spinning their webs 
into silk for woven fabrics. 
Only the females are used, 
and about two- hundred 











At the Paris Exposition of 1900 a piece of this | protrudes,. while on the other side the head, | 
fabric, eighteen yards long and eighteen inches | thorax and legs are free. 


in a wagon, and was followed by a rider with a| I don’t know. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


THE PONY GOT UP AND BEGAN TO REAR AND 


STRIKE WILDLY. 


“T believe you would really 4 
let me ride you.” 
“How would you like to have her?’ 
“Uncle Ned!” cried Alice. 
“You can’t afford that,” interposed her father. 
Uncle Ned looked at the girl quizzically. “Well, | 
I think a lot of Button. But if 
Alice would take good care of her, keep the 


| Indians from stealing her, and the rattlesnakes 


| 
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of them are required to | superseded by the use of a frame consisting of | months to the air. 
furnish enough web to) twenty-four small “guillotines,” in each of which | eral hundred little spiders, each about as long as | 
produce one pound of silk. | a spider is so secured that on one side theabdomen | a pin-head, burst the shell and come out. 


wide, and of a shimmering golden-yellow color, | found necessary to prevent the spiders from | 


was exhibited. To make it, one hundred thou- | breaking off the web with their legs. 
sind yards of spun thread of twenty-four strands, | 


“Uncle Ned!” cried Allee, with shining eyes. 
“T’d love her to pieces! The idea of letting any 
of those things happen !’’ 

“Then she’s yours. Button,” he patted the 


& 
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At the end of this time sev- | 


The females attain a length of about two inches | 


Such a device was | and a half in three months, the male being smaller. | 


The female is generally black, and lives for the 
most part in solitude. At times, however, they 


produced by twenty-five thousand spiders, were | the genus Epeira, which includes many of the | narivo by the millions, apparently living in peace 


required, | spiders which spin circular or wheel-shaped 
Much difficulty was at first experienced in so | webs, and which has representatives in almost 

securing the insect that the thread could be | every quarter of the globe. 

wound off its body. At first this was accom- | 

plished by confining the spiders in empty match- | species, the Epeira madagascariensis. 


This article has to do only with a single | fight and devour each other. 


with each other ; but this condition lasts only as 


| long as there is an abundance of food, for as soon 
is .] 


as the supply fails, they instantly commence to | 
Their bite is not | 


The | | dangerous, although the irritation caused by the 


boxes, with the abdomen protruding, like reels, egg which produces it is laid by the female in a_ legs i is annoying. 


from which the thread. was wound off by a_ silky cocoon, 
“filatory.” 


first having a yellow color, but 


The first experiments with spiders in Mada- 
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| and texture of wild sage. 
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pony affectionately, “you belong to Mistress 
Alice Hackley. Do you know it?” 

So Alice had a pony, and her pleasure, which 
before had been keen enough, was now without 
bounds. Button could carry her over the prairies 
as swiftly as the wind, and seemed to enjoy it as 
much as her mistress. 

On the last day of her uncle’s visit Alice stood 
thoughtfully in the door. 

“What was that last thing you said I was to 


| keep from happening to Button?” she asked. 


“Locoed,” said her uncle, “and I mean it, too. 
| They say the loco-weed is bad down this way. 
| Mike Kelly lost three horses last summer with it.” 

“What is it? What does it do?” 

“Come, and we will see if we can find-some.” 

They walked together over the prairie, the 
Near 
| the house nothing was found. They turned 
their steps toward rougher ground, to the north, 


| where, on the side of a “draw,” the man stopped 


and pointed. 

“There,” he said, “‘is loco.” 

Before them was an innocent-appearing plant 
with long, slender leaves, somewhat of the color 
Botanists know it as 
Astragalus Hornii. 

“If horses or cows,” said the stockman, im- 
| pressively, “get a taste of that, it makes them 
' drunk first, then crazy. They are wild to find 
more of it. In a little while it finishes them.” 

“Don’t they ever get well?” 

“Sometimes. If you can keep them away 
from it.” 

“What makes them eat it in the first place?” 

“What makes men drink whisky? If you are 
careful to see that there is none in the pasture, 
there will not be much danger.” 

The week following was spent by Alice in 
going carefully over every rod of the pasture in 
search of loco. If there was danger from this 
source, she was resolved to reduce it to the 
minimum. The trail leading to town ran through 
their pasture, and to the annoyance of the Hack- 
leys, the gates were frequently left open by 
passers. When they looked for their cow and 
horses in the morning, the animals were some- 
times in the pasture and sometimes out. 

Alice was nervously apprehensive at first, 
when Button was found outside the pasture, 
but as time passed she thought less of danger. 
Button was a delight. Alice rode her to the 
little town on the days when the stage brought 
the mail, and made excursions among the ranches 
of the neighborhood. She found other girls of 
her age, and learned how common was horseback- 
riding among the girls of the West. 

One day she ran out to catch Button to go for 
the mail. The pony was standing, with head 
down, in one corner of the pasture. 

“Come, Button! Come, Button!’ called Alice, 
approaching with the bridle. 

She slipped the bridle on and turned toward 
the house. The pony followed sluggishly, and 
stumbling, partly fell. 

“Why, Button!” exclaimed Alice. 

Button moved toward her unsteadily; instead 
of the bright, nimble Button, she was a dull- 
eyed, depressed pony. They went on a few rods 
farther; then Button lay down on the ground. 

Alice left her, and ran erying to the house. 
Her father came out and tried to get Button to 
the stable, but the pony staggered a few rods 
farther, then fell again. 

Alice passed the day miserably, going back 
and forth between the house and the prostrate 
Button. Being new to the country, the Hackleys 
could not tell positively that the pony was 
“locoed,”’ but they feared that this was the case. 

At night Alice personally inspected the fasten- 
ings of each’ gate. If Button was locoed, she 
| was determined that she should get no more of 


| the pernicious weed. She went to bed filled 


with anxiety for her pet, and fell into an uneasy 


| sleep. When she awoke, the moon was shining 


in brightly at her window, making the room 
almost as light as day. 


Her first thought was of Button. An over- 


Uncle Ned, who noted her honest admiration of | from biting her, and keep her from getting | powering desire to know what the pony was 
Most of them were wild, and could | locoed—I don’t know —” 


doing took possession of her, and rising, she 


| dressed quietly and slipped out of the house. 
| Outside the moon shone so bright and the peace 


of the prairies brooded so calmly over all that 
she had no thought of fear. Quickly she walked 
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that at the end of the laying period, or forma- 
tion of the web, the thread could be reeled 
off five or six times in one month, after which 
the spider died, having yielded about four thou- 
sand yards. The winding is done by native 
girls, each of whom is provided every morning 
with one basket filled with living spiders, and 
another one to receive them after the operation 
of winding. A dozen of the spiders are locke! 
| in the “guillotine” at atime. The ends of thei! 
webs are then drawn out, collected into on 
| thread, which is passed over a metal hook, the 
reel then being set in motion by means of a pedal. 

When a spider ceases to produce any more 


The creature used for this purpose belongs to | may be seen in the parks and gardens of Tana-| web, it is replaced by another without stopping 


| the reel, and is later carried back to the woods, 
where it recuperates for nine or ten days before 
being ready for another “‘operation.”’ 

It has been estimated that fifty-five thousand 
yards of thread, nineteen strands in thickness. 
weigh three hundred and eighty-six grains, and 
that the cost per pound is about forty dollars, 
taking into consideration the labor of procurilz 


But this method has now been | turning white after an exposure of two or three | gascar were made by a missionary, who found | and preparing it. 


























to the part of the pasture where the pony was left. 


iously down the road to the gate. It was open! 
She hurried on, calling, “Button! Button!” 


her voice sounding thin and clear on the silent | 
prairies. Her heart was thumping painfully, | 
partly because of nervousness in getting so far 
from the house, but more because of her anxiety | 


for Button. Her mind repeated her uncle’s 
warning: 

“First it makes them drunk, and then crazy.” 

The words seemed so plain that she started 
and looked anxiously over her shoulder. A 
wolf howled dolefully at her left. Ina “draw” 
a little farther on she found Button, moving 
unsteadily about. The bridle was still on, and 
tuking the rein, Alice led her toward the gate. 

Button did not seem so sluggish as during the 
day, but her movements were irregular and 
ungovernable. Part of the time she hung back ; 
then, as if seized by a mad impulse, she would 
rush forward, dragging the frightened girl. She 
was so unmanageable that Alice was glad to 
drop the rein as soon as they were inside the 
gate. Button broke into a reeling run, fell 
heavily, rose, and went on. Alice closed the 
gate and was hurrying toward the house, when 
she heard the pony returning. 

“Button!” the girl cried, standing in the path 
and waving her hands. 

But the pony came on so blindly that she had 
barely time to leap aside to avoid being trampled. 
Then a singing of wires and a crash told that 
the pony had plunged into the fence. 

Alice flew back along the path. She saw the 
pony stagger back from the recoil of the tightly 
strung wires and fall again. Before she could rise 
Alice had the rein. She was crying nervously, 
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But Button had disappeared. Alice ran on anx- | 
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Papa!”’ she called. “Come and help me!” 





| wildly, dragging the terrified girl hither and 
thither. Frightened as she was, she held to the 
bridle-rein desperately. Button, her pony, must 
be saved! In the excitement she did not notice 
how near they were to the fence until her clothing 
caught on the barbs. 

‘The pony reared high and leaped on the fence, 
bearing it down and pinioning one of the girl’s 
arms between two wires. 
brought an answering call from the house. Then 
followed moments of awful fear lest the struggles | 
of the pony should further enwrap her in the 
wires. She tried to pull her arm out, but the 
barbs, caught in her clothing, held it fast, and | 
with every movement were cutting into the flesh. 
She could hear her father running and calling to 
her. The struggles of the pony were becoming | 
wilder each moment, driving the barbs in deeper 
and dragging her down. 

“Papa!’? she screamed. ‘‘Come quick !’’ 

The pony fell upon the wires, stripping them 
from the posts and throwing the girl forward 
upon her face. The next moment her father 
was between her and the pony, and had thrust 
his boot between the wires. With a stake 
snatched up hastily, he pried upward until Alice 
could remove her arm. 

Button, with a wilder lunge than ever, freed 
herself from the wires and galloped away. Faint 
and trembling, Alice was taken to the house, 
and her father went in pursuit of the pony. 

Button was kept close in the stable for weeks 
after this event, and, in time, Alice could ride 
her again. But not for a year was she the 
nimble, spirited pony of old. 











‘at READ with deep interest Mr. James 
I Bryce’s article on “The Powers of the | 
Crown,” published some time ago in 
The Companion.* 

it is an admirable exposition of the peculiar | 
relations which exist in modern days between | 
the sovereign of England and the leading mem- | 
bers of an English administration. 
could the American public find a clearer or a 
more accurate description of those relations, and 
I feel convinced that many an educated English- | 
man who reads the article will find that he has 
learned much from it which he did not know 
before. 

I have been filled with a strong inclination 
to say something of my own on the same general 
subject, with the view, however, of calling atten- 
tion mainly to certain instances in which the 
ministers have succeeded in carrying their point 
and prevailing on a reluctant sovereign to yield 
to their arguments. ~ 


Mr. Bryce has limited his study of the subject | 


to the reign of Queen Victoria; but I venture to 
go a little farther back, for the sake of bringing 
to the attention of American readers more than 


one crisis of the most remarkable nature during | 


which the prime minister succeeded in persua- 
ding, or, indeed, compelling, a most reluctant and 
obstinate sovereign to submit his own strongest 
prejudices to the decision of his cabinet. 

‘The measure for the emancipation of Roman 
Catholics was introduced in the House of Com- 


mons in 1829, during the closing years of George | 


IV’s reign. The Roman Catholics in Great 
Britain and Ireland were at that time excluded 
from almost all the public rights of citizenship, 
and could not, if elected, takea seat in the House 
of Commons. Against these principles and 
practices of exclusion an agitation of the most 
formidable nature had been growing up in Ire- 
land, and from the energy with which that 
movement was carried on under the brilliant and 
powerful leadership of Daniel O’Connell, it began 
to make. a profound impression on the whole 
civilized world. 

Large numbers of the English Whigs, as the 
Liberals of Great Britain were then called, had 
recognized the justice of Ireland’s claim; and, 
indeed, it seems strange to us now to understand 
how any intelligent member of either political 
party could have made up his mind that he was 
justified in resisting it. 

The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
were then the leading members of the Conserva- 
tive government, and it soon became clear to the 
mind of Peel that it would be utterly impossible 
to keep the Lrish people from breaking into open 


rebellion if England were to persist in maintain- | 
ing the policy that no Catholic should be allowed | 


to represent an Irish constituency in the House 
of Commons. Peel prevailed upon the Duke of 
Wellington to recognize the justice of his views, 
and they both agreed that they must either intro- 
duce a measure for the political emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics or resign office. 

The first difficulty was how to approach the 
king in order to get him to listen to reason on 
the subject. George IV had a very high opinion 
of his own abilities, his own eloquence and his 





*Mr. Bryce’s article on “The Powers of the Crown,” 
as exercised during the reign of Queen Victoria, was 
published November 20, 1902.—THE EDITORS. 











Nowhere | 


| own persuasive powers; and Wellington and 
Peel knew that they had a hard task before 
them. 

The two statesmen waited on their sovereign 
and put their case to him. It was put as briefly 
as possible, both ministers quite understanding 
| the best way of dealing with their royal master; 
and then George explained his own views. 
| This he did in a series of speeches, for George 

| loved to hear himself pour forth discourse, and 

he kept repeating himself over and over again, 
until it sometimes appeared as if his eloquence 
could never grow tired of itself. George would 
not admit that there was any grievance which | 
the sovereign and Parliament were called upon | 
to consider, and he repeated his declarations | 
with an apparently exhaustless power of iteration. 

Then, at last, the two statesmen thought the 
time had come to say something distinet on their 
part. Peel declared that if their proposals were 
not accepted, he must ask leave to resign his office, | 
while the Duke of Wellington made it known 
that he had seen too much of war in his time, that 
the Irish movement could not be suppressed by 
| anything less than a military reconquest of Ire- 
land, and that for his part he was determined 
not to conduct a civil war. 





How King George Was Beaten. 


AG) ws had probably talked himself out 
G by this time, and at any rate, he must 

have begun to see that if the Duke 
of Wellington would not undertake the mili- 
tary part in the civil war, there was. nobody 
else who could be expected to do it; that if 
he were to break away from Sir Robert Peel on 


a minister who might mismanage the affairs of 
the whole kingdom. He began to think that as 
he had done his utmost to talk over his ministers, 
| and had failed, he had better let them have their 
own way, lest worse should come of it. 

So the Catholic emancipation act was passed, 
and Daniel O’Connell, who had already been 
twice elected for Clare, but under the then exist- 
ing system was not allowed to take his seat in 
the House of Commons, was again returned for 
the same constituency, and began his great par- 
liamentary career. 

George IV gained but little credit in history 
for the manner in which he had behaved through- 
out this crisis. He never professed to have been 
convinced by the arguments of his ministers, or 
even to have understood the justice of their case. 
He merely found himself threatened by personal 
inconvenience and trouble, and although he had 
not the slightest sympathy with the purposes of 
his ministers, he recognized the fact that they 





decided that he had better leave them to do the 
business for themselves. 

If he had allowed himself to pay attention to | 
the arguments offered in the cause of justice and | 


that in the dangerous position brought upon the 
country the Duke of Wellington could better 
judge as to the right course than he, the unmili- 
| tary sovereign, then George might have main- 
, | tained a respectable figure in the eyes of his | 
ministers. : 

| Another illustration of the difficulties which 








Alice’s ery of terror | 


such a subject, he must have to take up with | 


his constitutional advisers may be found in the 


The pony got up and began to rear and strike | reign of William 1V, “the Sailor King.” William | 


was a ruler who had many peculiarities which | 
distinguished him not quite favorably from nod 
other British ruler. He had a passion for prac- 
tical jokes and for coarse stories. 

During his career in the navy, while he was 
still only a prince, with no very good prospect 
of coming to the throne, he was always under- 
stood to be a Whig in politics, so far as he had 
any political opinions at all. 
| death of George 1V, he became king, he appears 
| to have suddenly adopted the other political creed, 

and to have turned himself into a Tory. 
| Whether he thought that it was a necessary 
part of the duty belonging toa respectable British 
sovereign to conform at once to the old-fashioned 
| ideas it is not easy for us to decide, but it is cer- 
tain that he had only begun to make himself a 
Tory when he found it necessary to make himself 
once more a Whig. 








“I’M AFRAID YOU'RE NOT STRONG ENOUGH FOR THE 


PLACE, JOHN.” 
NOTE. 


vant as Peel departs. 


its reopening just when William came to the 
| throne, and such public men as Lord Grey and 
Henry Brougham were exercising a powerful 
| influence over the political life of the country. 

The king had plain good sense enough to find 
that he could not possibly get on with the Duke 
of Wellington, a resolute Tory, as his chief min- 
ister of state, for the Duke of Wellington would 
| not then modify his own views in order to con- 
ciliate even the most powerful movement in favor 
| of constitutional reform. The king had no choice 
for it but to accept a Whig ministry, with Lord 
Grey at its head and Lord John Russell as one 
of its leading members. 

Then the new ministry introduced the famous 
reform bill, which gave to the English people 
their first experience of genuine parliamentary 
representation. 

Thereupon the Sailor King set himself to the | 
task of obstructing as far as he could the passage 
of the measure. He objected to every part of the 
scheme which his ministers explained to him in 
private council; and he often got very angry 
and snappish with them when they would persist 
in endeavoring to make out their case for each 
particular article of reform. However, the king 
|}always gave way in the end, and allowed him- 
self to be overruled by his constitutional advisers. 

But when the measure came into Parliament, 
and especially when it had to be dealt with by 
the House of Lords, he found other methods of 
resisting the policy of his ministers. He made 
it known through some of his friends that the 
whole reform scheme was odious to him, and he | 
took care that his opinion on the subject should | 
be well known to the members of the.hereditary | 
chamber. Thus encouraged, the House of Lords | 
threw out the bill. 

Then there was an appeal to the country by 
dissolution of Parliament and a general election, 
the immediate result of which was the return of 
the Liberal ministry to power, and the reintro- 
duction of the reform bill. 

Again the Liberal ministers continued their 











seemed to see some way out of the difficulty, and | 


to become a convert, or if he had acknowledged | 


efforts to persuade the king, and the king kept 


|up the appearance of willingness to be quis | 


persuaded, while all the time sending confidential | 
communications to his chosen friends in the 


| House of Lords, informing them as to the real | | 


state of his mind. Here again the king carried | 
his point, and when the bill again came to the | 
House of Lords it was once more rejected. 

The effect which this event produced upon | 


| the country was so great as to threaten a popular 


revolution. Lord Grey, Lord John Russell and 
their colleagues resigned office, and declared that 
they could not undertake the government of the | 
country under such conditions—in other words, 
that they would not return to office if the king | 








But when, on the | 


The great era of reform in English polities had | 





On the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, in December, 
1845, Lord John Russell was summoned to form a ministry. 
But he was unable to do so, and Peel resumed office. 
Punch cartoon, by John Leech, shows the Queen, behind 
whom stands the Prince Consort, interviewing he 


hit 
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“Button, Button, you mustn’t do that! Papa! | sometimes arose between a British sovereign and | were to carry on any farther his resistance to 


the reform measure. 

We shall probably never know exactly how 
near the country was to the outbreak of a revo- 
lution while this crisis lasted. It is well known, 
| however, that the Liberal leaders took means to 
carry on a careful inquiry as to the course which 
the sympathy of the army and navy might take 
if the great majority of the English people were 
to arise in rebellion against the House of Lords 
and their abetter, the king. 


King William and the Reform Bill. 


im | A! ws last the Sailor King hauled down his 


The Liberal statesmen declared 

_ if they would return to office only on 

condition that they should be enabled to carry 

a measure for the creation of a number of new 

peers large enough to secure the passing of the 

reform bill through the House of Lords. The 
king saw nothing for it but to give in. 

This time he had to accept the advice of his 
ministers under conditions which 
did not allow him effectively to 
prevent the advice from being 
carried out. William knew quite 
well that the Liberal leaders 
would advise the elevation to the 
peerage only of men who would 
stand firm by the principle of 
reform, and that his yielding to 
the ministerial advice must be a 
genuine yielding this time. But 
he had to yield all the same, and 
the great reform bill was passed 
into law. 

I think this is the most signal, 
and at the same time the most 
humorous and farcical, illustra- 
tion of a reluctant English sover- 
eign’s yielding to the advice of 
his constitutional ministers. It 
would be difficult even for a 
master of comedy to suggest any- 
thing more comic than the part 
played by William IV, thus 
grumblingly resisting the council 
of his ministers, then profess- 
ing to be convinced by their 
arguments, yet taking every step 
in his power to thwart their 
policy; playing this trick again 
and again, until he found him- 
self brought into a position which 
limited his decision to one course 
and one choice, and thus at last 
having to submit in fact as well 
as in verbal assent to the advice 
of his cabinet. 

The long and quiet reign of 
Queen Victoria does not supply us with any 
instances of such sharp, sudden and complete 
subjugation of the sovereign to the ministers as 
those which are to be found in the history of 
some of her predecessors. Queen Victoria was 
not a sovereign likely to bring about any 
such struggle, or even if she did bring it about, 
to subject herself to so complete and public a 
defeat 

Yet it must not be supposed that Victoria was 
not endowed with a will and with opinions of 
her own, or that she would have hesitated in 
pressing her own views upon the acceptance of 


This 


rT new ser- 


| Statesmen in office as far as she thought it her 


duty, or was led by her personal inclinations and 
convictions to go. 

During the earlier part of her reign she was 
generally believed to be entirely under the in- 
fluence of Lord Melbourne, her first prime 
minister; but many recent memoirs and other 
publications have made it clear that the young 
woman—she was then a very young woman— 
had been clever and resolute enough to bring 
Lord Melbourne completely under her influence, 


land that while she acted as a constitutional 


sovereign in the strictest sense, she had an argu- 
mentative power and a will of her own, which 
her easy-going prime minister found it more 
agreeable to obey than to dispute. 

The young queen soon made it evident to the 
country in general that she could maintain her 
own will and her own inclinations when she had 
to deal with a. minister who was not quite so 
easy of persuasion as Lord Melbourne. 


A Famous Disagreement. 


HE Melbourne administration was de- 
feated on a question of colonial govern- 
ment, which has not much interest for 
us now, and had to resign. 

A Tory administration, led by Sir Robert Peel, 
came into office, but it remained in office only for 
a very short time, and its fall was due entirely 
to the determined position taken up by the 
young queen. 

A dispute arose between Queen Victoria and 
her minister, Sir Robert Peel, which has ever 
since been known in history as the “ Bedchamber 
Question.” 


When Sir Robert Peel took office, he found 


| that among the ladies of the royal household, 


who are described as Ladies of the Bedchamber, 
were some near relations of statesmen entirely 
opposed in politics to his political principles, and 
to those of his colleagues. He therefore called 
upon the queen to remove those ladies from their 
position in the royal household, and to substitute 
others belonging to families of Conservative 
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principles. 
accept any such advice, and the whole question 
provoked an impassioned controversy through- 
-out the country, and was the subject also of 
much pleasantry and ridicule. 

It naturally supplied a ready topic for humor- 
ous comment, and the petticoat question, as it 
was familiarly termed, silenced for the time the 
discussion of many more important public sub- 
jects of controversy. 

The queen held to her resolve, and Sir Robert 
Peel held to his, and there was nothing to be 
done but for Peel to resign office, and for 
Lord Melbourne and the Whigs to come into 
power again. In this instance the queen had 
undoubtedly exercised a most severe and prompt 
authority over the decision of her constitutional 
advisers. 

‘The exercise of authority was all the more re- 
markable, because there was unquestionably a 
large amount of public opinion in favor of the 
principle laid down by Peel, that the ladies of 
the royal household ought not to belong to families 
avowedly opposed in po- 
litical principles to the 
ministers in office, but 
ought to be, like the 
members of an admin- 
istration, changed with 
each change of govern- 
ment. 

Queen Victoria always 
proved herself to be a 
constitutional sovereign. 
She never pressed her 
own views beyond a 
reasonable limit, but she 
often had distinct views 
of her own ; and her min- 
isterial advisers some- 
times found it a very 
difficult task to obtain 
her submission to their 
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counsels. 
The queen could, 
when the occasion 


seemed to her to call for 
such a course of action, 
insist on maintaining her 
position as what may be 
called chief magistrate of 
the state, and as there- 
fore superior in author- 


ity to any minister, 
however powerful or 
popular. 


In the famous disputes 
with Lord Palmerston, 
when he was foreign 
minister under Lord 
John Russell, Queen 
Victoria asserted her- 
self with something like 


vehemence, and with 
final success. 
She warned Lord 


Palmerston once that he 
must not send off impor- 
tant despatches to for- 


eign courts before they had been submitted to! Cook but got out of bed and went back. Mr. 
Lord Palm- | 
| says she’ll not leave her bed again the day. 


her and had received her approval. 
erston promised to behave better for the future ; 
but his future of better behavior did not last very 
long. 

When Louis Napoleon accomplished his coup 
d'état, Lord Palmerston, without consulting any 
of his colleagues, gave to the French ambassador 
in London some words of cordial congratulation 
on the event, which the ambassador reported to 
the emperor’s government as England’s official 
approval of the new French Empire. 
Victoria so emphatically resented this conduct 
on the part of Lord Palmerston, that there was 
nothing left for him, at the time, but to resign 
his office. 

Later on he became one of the most power- 
ful of England’s prime ministers, but it was 
generally believed that the emphatic and prac- 
tical rebuke which he had received from the 
queen inspired him with some caution as to his 
written and spoken expressions of opinion dur- 
ing the remainder of his career. 

The queen had, according to all authentic 
accounts, her strong likings and dislikings re- 
garding the leading members of her administra- 
tion. 

She is understood to have been greatly won 


Queen | 


Des <2 





Queen Victoria utterly declined to | 











over by Lord Beaconsfield’s deferential, graceful | 


and flattering manners, and to have found it 
hard to put up with Mr. Gladstone’s unceasing 


endeavors to carry conviction to her mind by the | 


sheer force of argument. 

Mr. Gladstone’s soul was ever in his cause, 
and his one effort was to convince his sovereign, 
while Lord Beaconsfield made it his task to per- 
suade and prevail, and by frequent and deferen- 
tial giving way to carry his main point in the 
end. 

Many writers have told us about the rigorous 
formality which Queen Victoria maintained at 
her dinner-parties, and how she insisted that no 
conversation must be started which she had not 
herself set in motion. 

On the other hand, I remember being told by 
John Bright that nothing could exceed her genial 
courtesy to him when, on his first appearing 
before her, after his acceptance of an office 
in the government, he explained to her that 
owing to the religious principle of his sect he 
could not kneel to any human creature, even 
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though she were the Queen of Great Britain. 
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feelings, she seems never to have rejected the | there’s something happening up here at the house 


She was a thoroughly constitutional sovereign, advice of her ministers, when these ministers | that you must see.” 
were acting within the constitution. 


and whatever may have been her personal | 
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RS. Murray, Mrs. Townsend would like | 
you to come to her room, if you 


“cc 
iM 
please’m.” 


“Yes, Sophy, certainly. Is Mrs. Townsend’s 
headache better this morning ?” 

“It’s very bad, Mrs. Murray. 
upset about the luncheon she’s giving. 
taken sick, too—the bad luck !” 

“Since breakfast, Sophy ?” 

“?*Twas Norah and Mary served breakfast. 


And she’s that | 
Cook’s 





HER EYES RESPECTFULLY STUDYING THE ARRANGEMENT— NOT 
OF THE SALAD, BUT OF HER YOUNG MISTRESS'S HAIR. 


Townsend bade me send for the doctor. He 
And 
Mrs. Townsend says the luncheon must go on, 
and not a bit of outside help to be had at this 
short notice.” 

Jane hurried down the hall, Sophy’s laments 
in her ears. She found Olive sitting on the foot 
of her mother’s bed, talking perturbedly with 
the elder woman, in the effort to dissuade her 
from the purpose of attempting to entertain any 
guests whatever in the circumstances. But it 
became evident to Jane at once that Mrs. Town- 
send was not to be dissuaded. 

“There must be somebody to be had,” she 
asserted, as Jane drew up a chair, after laying a 
cool hand on the aching forehead and expressing 
her sympathy with the headache. “It can’t be 
possible that Lemare couldn’t send me some- 
body if he understood the necessity—or Perceval. 
We don’t need much done. The cook had all 
the preliminary cooking done yesterday. It’s 
only to get everything together.”’ 

“But that’s the whole of it, mother,’’ Olive 
urged. “You may say it’s only a simple lunch- 
eon, but Norah and Mary are certainly not equal 
to it. Isn’t it excuse enough to send those | 
women word that you’re ill? I'll telephone—or 
write notes, if you prefer.’”’ 

She rose as she spoke, but Mrs. Townsend 
waved an agitated hand, and shook her head 
violently. ‘*You don’t understand,” she moaned, 
pressing her hand to her head and lying back 
among her pillows. ‘There are reasons why I 
ean’t have this thing fail. Mrs. Arlo Stevenson 
is a most difficult person to get for any affair 
whatever—and this is particularly in her honor. | 
I could have had a caterer, of course, but I con- | 
sider it not good form to put small entertaining | 


into any hands but one’s cook’s. , I am in- | 








| debted to Mrs. Wister very deeply, and she is | 





bringing a guest whom she is very anxious to | 
have meet Mrs. Stevenson. There are other 
reasons —’’ 

“But, mother,”— Olive’s tone was growing 
impatient,—“‘what can’t be, can’t be. We can’t 
get any one.” 

“Perhaps I could do it,” Jane began, with 
some hesitation. “If it’s really a simple lunch- 
eon — 

“itis!” Mrs. Townsend spoke with eagerness. 








“IT might not be able to manage the more | 


elaborate dishes —’’ 


“The cook can’t be too ill to tell you what is | the help of Shirley and Sophy. 


necessary.” 


“But, mother,” Olive protested, “Jane must | were beginning to assail her. 
-doubt an extremely capable young matron, but 


be at the table. She can’t be in the kitchen, 
sending in courses.’ 

“That’s of no consequence,” declared Jane, 
quickly. “I don’t mind missing the luncheon 
in the least.’’ 


“I’m pretty busy.” 

“You’ll never forgive yourself, when you hear 
about it, if you don’t see with your own eyes.’’ 

“All right, I’ll try to make it. Anything con- 
nected with Jane?” 

“Of course. Do you suppose I’d ask you if it 
| wasn’t ?” 

*T’ll be there.” 

“TI thought you would,” and Shirley laughed 
as she hung up the receiver. No doubt Murray 
was a happy man. 

“Do you suppose Jane is going to be able to 
do it?” queried Mrs. Townsend, dressing with 
As the hour 
for the arrival of her guests approached, doubts 
Jane was no 


the preparing of such a luncheon as Bridget had 
planned meant not only accomplished cookery, 
but much skill and care in the details of serving. 


| Had Jane’s eyes been open during the brief 


“They are all older women,”? murmured | 


Mrs. Townsend, closing her eyes wearily. 
When Olive took things in hand, it was 
always difficult to oppose her. 

“Yes, but Jane is our bride. And you 
expect me to be there. If Jane stays in the 
kitchen, so shall I.’’ 

“T don’t know what to do,” and the poor 
lady on the bed, among her pillows, looked 
as if she were indeed suffering. 

There was a minute’s silence. Then 
Jane spoke with gentle decision. 

“Olive, dear, that is very nice of you, but 
I truly don’t mind in the least. It isn’t as 
if you hadn’t already introduced me every- 
where, and I hadn’t been entertained over 
and over. If mother’s guests are older 
ladies, my absence surely won’t be noticed. 
And I’d love to try what I can do. You 
know I’ve had years of training at cookery. 
I can promise at least that nothing will be 
burned.” 

Olive followed Jane to her room to watch 
her new sister exchange her morning dress 
for one more suitable for the affairs she 
meant to take in hand. 

“This is going to be fun,” said Jane, 
gaily. 

“IT don’t see how you can think so. It’s 
certainly very foolish of mother to persist 
against all odds. One would think her life 
depended on that luncheon.” 

“It does—ina way. Her poor nerves are 
quite worn out. I’ve seen it for a long 
time. Having things go wrong just now 
is the last straw.” 

“Why, Jane, what’s going to happen?” 
called Shirley, five minutes later, encounter- 
ing Jane on the stairs which led to the 
servants’ rooms in the third story. Shirley 
had been up to see the cook, who adored 
her. 

“Is Bridget able to see me ?”’ asked Jane. 

*She’ll be much flattered. It’s sciatica, 
and it lays her low, but she can converse 
with intelligence, even with brilliancy. 
She’s in a terrible state over not being able to get 
up that luncheon.” 

“I’m going to hold a council of war with her,” 
and Jane disappeared into the cook’s room. 

Half an hour later she came out again, her 
eyes dancing in anticipation, pencil and paper 
in hand. As she ran down-stairs, Sophy came 
up with a tray, and caught the overflow of 
Bridget’s emotions. 

“The cleverness of her!’ exclaimed the in- 
valid. ‘To take the menyou into her own 
pretty hands and think she can see to it all! 
She can, too, or I’m deceived. Consultin’ with 
me and gettin’ my directions, and tellin’ me 
where she makes bold to follow, and where she’s 
not quite sure. It’s a pity she’s not mistress of 
the house in Mrs. Townsend’s place—and her so 
wore out she ought to be at a sanitorium this 
minute. Look to it, Sophy, that Norah and 
Mary does their duty by Mrs. Murray this day. 
If they’re inclined to be triflin’, bid them come 
up to me.” 

Whether it was the potency of the message 
which reached scullery maid and waitress by 
way of Sophy, or whether it was Jane’s own 
engaging manner, together with the respect she 
soon inspired by the assured and competent way 
in which she “took hold,’’ there could be no ques- 
tion that by the end of the first hour not only 
Norah and Mary, but also Ellen, the laundress, 
were flying about as they had rarely done before, 
even for Bridget, who certainly knew how to get 
out of them work enough and to spare. 

At a moment when they chanced to be all 
together, Jane had said to them, as she mixed a 
bowlful of ingredients with deft fingers, that 
if with their help she could only bring about the 
serving of a luncheon which the guests would 
like to eat, she should be happier than over any 
entertainment she herself had ever been offered. 
And she had been able to tell from their smiling, 
interested faces that she was to have from that 
moment the best service they could give her. 

Shirley, when affairs were well under way, 
had gone to the telephone and called up Murray’s 
office. 

“T want you to come home for a few minutes 
at two o’clock !” she said, imperatively. 

“What for? Anything the matter?” asked 
her brother. 

“Nota thing,” said Shirley, reassuringly. ‘‘But 





period of her entertainment at various fine tables ? 
It was too late to do anything but hope so. 

“Don’t worry, mother,” Shirley had urged. 
“Jane’s doing wonders. If she can keep it up 
she’ll surprise you.” 

“T had a bit sip of the booly-on just now, when 
I was down in the kitchen,” offered Sophy, 
“and it was elegant. And you know yourself’m, 
Bridget says that’s one of the most trying things 
of all to get tasty.” 

Mrs. ‘Townsend went wanly down into her 
rooms, to find flowers all about, distributed by 
Olive’s skilful fingers. She looked into the dining- 
room. Her table was faultlessly laid, to the last 
detail, and a charming arrangement of lilies was 
mirrored in the polished mahogany. 

An hour afterward Murray, letting himself in 
with his latch-key, found Shirley awaiting him 
inside the door. “Don’t say a word,”’ she whis- 
pered. “Just walk straight past the dining-room 
without looking in. Mother’s entertaining Mrs. 
Stevenson at luncheon, you know, and it’s a very 
solemn occasion.” 

Wondering, Murray, hat in hand, followed his 
sister as she walked demurely by the wide en- 
trance to the dining-room, from within which 
he could hear a subdued murmur of voices. But 
once past, she hurried him, by a circuitous route, 
to a narrow hallway at the back of the house, 
which led to the kitchen. Here she stationéd 
him, and bade him push the door open a cautious 
crack and peep within. Heobeyedher. Shirley 
stood behind him, alive with anticipation, while 
she watched her brother’s shoulders. 

Shirley could not see his face, but she heard 
his subdued exclamation. Murray gazed at the 


scene within. 
Shirley knew what it was. The luncheon 
had reached the salad course. Jane was arranging 


plates picturesque with an enticing combination 
of ingredients, party-colored, crisp and cool. Her 
fair arms were bared to the elbow, her cheeks 
were flushed. At her right hand Mary was 
ready with assistance, her eyes respectfully study- 
ing the arrangement—not of the salad, but of her 
young mistress’s hair, which was certainly worth 
studying for its effective simplicity. The maid 
could never hope to match that daintiness of 
arrangement with her own locks, but she meant 


to try. 

Murray turned about at last. “Well, by Jove!” 
he exploded, softly. “How does this come 
about ?” 


Shirley noiselessly closed the door and ex- 
plained in a whisper. Murray’s eyes grew elo- 
quent as he listened. ‘The little trump!” was 
his comment. ‘‘l wish I could stay till she’s 
finished. 1 stppose it wouldn’t do to call her out 
now ?”” 

“Mercy, no! You might upset her. So far 
I don’t think the least thing has gone wrong.”’ 

“What possessed mother to put the thing 
through, anyhow? Jane ought to be in there 
with the others.’’ 

“It was something about entertaining Mrs. 
Arlo Stevenson. Mother felt it must be done, 
though the heavens fell. They nearly did fall, 
till Jane came under and held them up. As for 
Jane’s being at the luncheon—she didn’t want 
to be there. And Olive wouldn’t be, without 
her, so there’s nothing noticeable. They’re all 
women of mother’s age—on some special board 
of charities, or something like that, that makes 
them congenial.’’ 

“So Olive stayed out, did she? That’s one 
count for Olive. Why isn’t she helping Jane, 
though ?”” 

“Jane wouldn’t have either of us in the kitchen. 
Olive did the flowers, and Norah and I the table. 
I got in an English fashion or two that will either 
drive mother to distraction or fill her with pride. 
I forgot to tell her,’”’ and Shirley began to laugh. 
She led Murray away to safer regions, but he 
looked at his watch and said he must be off. 

“Wasn’t it worth coming up for?” she de- 
manded. 

“No question of that. Much obliged for letting 
me know. I'll settle with Jane later. Take 
her out for a drive, or something, to cool her off, 
will you? Good-by!’’ And Murray vanished, 
smiling to himself. “That ought to make her 
pretty solid with mother,” he reflected, as he 
raced to his car. 

But when the last guest had rustled away, 
Mrs. Townsend was in no condition to fall upon 
Jane’s neck and overwhelm her with thanks. 
Instead, she had to be carried to her room by 
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Phelps, the coachman,—summoned in haste from 
the stable,—and put to bed by her daughters. 
Her physician arrived in short order, and his 
edict, when he had telephoned for a nurse, was 
stern. 

“When you society women stop putting your- 
selves through a grind that no strong man could 
stand up under, you will get a grip upon your 
nerves,” said he. “Mrs. Townsend was at the 
end of her forees two months ago, and | told her 
so. She has simply been keeping up on will— 
with the inevitable result. The moment she is 
fit to travel she must get off to the quietest place 
on my list—and stay there. Home would be a 
better place for her, if she would obey the rules ; 
but she won’t, so that settles it. And you, Miss 
Olive,””—he turned abruptly to the elder daughter 
of the house,—‘‘would do well to go with her. 
It’s evident you’ve been travelling along the 
same road.”” 

“Q Doctor Warrener, how absurd you are! 
I’m perfectly well. And I’ve half a dozen invi- 
tations to lovely places. 'They’ll do me far more 
good than going to some invalid resort and taking 
baths.” 

He shook his head. “You’reallalike,” said he. 
“T may talk till I’m dumb—you’ll pay the price. 
And when you’ve paid it, you’ll remember.” 

“There are two,” said Olive, indicating Jane 
and Shirley, “‘who will never have nervous pros- 
tration on account of overdoing society.” 

Doctor Warrener surveyed them, and the 
grimness of his face relaxed. “I’ll acquit them 
on their faces,” said he. “Tell your husband, 
Mrs. Murray, to shut you up in a bandbox—or, 
better, take you off West to that place where 
he got back his: health—before he lets you drift 
intotheswirl. As for Shirley,’”’—he laid his hand 
upon her shoulder,—“if I’m any reader of des- 
tiny,—and I ought to be,—she’s going to swing 
that tennis racket for several years yet before 
she gives up and settles down.”’ 

All this had happened before Mr. Townsend 
and Murray came home. Mrs. Townsend’s break- 
downs after fatigue in fulfillmg her engagements, 
and the summoning of the doctor, had become 
too frequent occurrences to imply the sending for 
her husband. 

“It simply means,” said Murray, pacing with 
Jane up and down the long flower-bordered walk 
between the house and the tennis-court, “it 
simply means six weeks or two months for you 
to try your hand at being mistress of the estab- 
lishment. And judging by what I saw that 
hand do to-day —’’ 

Jane looked quickly up at him. 

“T should say it was quite competent to run 
anything. That salad was a—what do women 
say ?—a symphony—a star. Not that I care much 
for salads myself, but to see you putting it 
together —’’ 

“Murray—you didn’t!” 

“)idn’t 1? Your sleeves were short, and your 
hair curled round your ears, the way it does on 





damp days. You —” 
“Where were you? How did you know? 
Who —” 


“T was on the other side of the door, which you 
forgot to lock. Never in my life was I so bowled 
over by the sight of a girl in a kitchen.” 

“Tf I had known you were looking —” 

“Precisely. That was why Shirley wouldn’t 
let me call you out. Of course I should have 
kissed you,—I never felt more like it,—and that 
might have endangered the composition of the 
salad.” 

“I’m afraid it would have,” laughed Jane. 
“As it was, I made the one real mistake of the 
luncheon—I sent that salad in on the game plates! 
The girls were in such a flurry they didn’t notice 
till the plates began to come out again. I hope 
mother didn’t mind very much.” 

“T’ll warrant nobody else did. Mrs. Arlo 
Stevenson isas short-sighted as an owl in the day- 
time, and as I understand it, Mrs. Stevenson 
was the guest who counted—goodness knows 
why! I think she’s insufferable. I’m glad 
mother’s got her off her mind, for the time being. 
It will give her a chance to recuperate. Poor 
mother! She misses a lot of fun, doesn’t she?” 

“She thinks it’s we who miss it.” 

“Perhaps we can show her better some day— 
when we’ve been very good and earned that 
house by ourselves. Hi! What?” 
Murray. “How you jumped! 
that house by ourselves wasn’t really to materi- 
alize some day ?”’ 

“JT — wasn’t sure.” Jane’s voice was low. 
She did not mean to show how much she cared, 


or how she longed to believe definitely in a pros- | 


pect which, as yet, had not been in so many 
words held out to her. 

“Why, it’s a certainty! Haven’t I made that 
clear, little girl? You know, when I told you 
how anxious father was to have us live with 
them, I said if wouldn’t be for all time. Don’t 
you remember that ?” 

“T know. But I thought —” 

**You thought, I see, it meant while he needed 
me, which would be as long as he lived. No, he 
doesn’t insist on that. It was to be only while 
he stayed an active partner in the business. He 
wanted me at his elbow, and I didn’t feel like 
refusing him. He means to retire within five 
years—or sooner, if his health shows signs of 
giving out. Then he understands that I’m to 
have a home by myself—build one, you know. 
Well, well, what a squeeze my arm is getting! 
Are you so glad?” 


“I’m pretty glad. It’s not that—that this 
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place isn’t pleasant, and everybody more than 
kind, but —” 

“You needn’t be afraid to tell me—in fact, you 
don’t need to tell me. You’re too much of a born 
Jenny Wren not to want to feather your own 
nest. And I want to see you do it. 





We'll begin | 


now, have you ever given Sophy a tip since 
you came to the house?” 
“A tip?” said Jane. 
Why, no. Should 1? 
Does she expect it?” 
“She probably doesn’t now,—from you,—or | 


“Money, you mean? 
I never thought of it. 


to look over plans. We can talk about it and | want it, as long as you reward her with your 


think about it —’”’ 

“No, we can’t, Murray.” 

“Why not? Isn’t anticipation —” 

“Ves, 
Now I know it’s sure, I can —” 

“Be good?” said her husband. “You are | 
being good—heavenly. What you did to-day— 
well, if you could have known what I thought 
about you when I saw you out there putting 
those pretty shoulders to the domestic wheel— 
proud isn’t the name for it. And let me tell 
you, Janie Townsend, it isn’t every girl who 
could take command of the forces and have them 
working for you at the top of their ability, like 
that. Norah hasn’ta nose and chin of that perky 
shape for nothing ; and Mary can soldier for fair 
when she chooses. 





| smiles and ask about her invalid brother, the 


way I overheard you doing the other day. She’d 


| probably rather have your friendly interest than | 
, but it would make it harder to wait. | all Olive’s dollar bills. 


Oh, there are several 


| ways of winning people’s loyalty, dear—and 





As for Sophy—but you had | 


Sophy for your own from the start. And it’s | 


not been done with tips, either, has it? Honestly, | 
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big steel drivers lighting the February night. 


HE old Mogul Vesuvius was puffing! the swinging leathern “telltales’’ before a low 
painfully up the eighty-foot grade beyond road-bridge. 
Spicer’s Crossing, the sparks from its structure. 


yours is the best. Only everybody can’t do it. 
Do you know, gentle Jane, I’m a good deal in- 
terested in seeing you in the réle of mistress of | 
this house for a while?” 

“Murray, I’m so doubtful about it!’ 

“You needn’t be. The commanding officer 
who has proved to his regiment that in an emer- | 
gency he can work with them, shoulder to shoul- 
der,—and work better than they can,—need have 
no fears. It’ll just be a case of ‘Bridget, Norah, 
Sophy, Mary, Ellen—fall in! Shoulder arms! 
March!’ And off the regiment will go, heads up, 
chests out, eyes to the front.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Soon the train plunged under the | 
He knew that it was at least five | 
feet above the car top, so, as he was standing on 


Behind clanked and screeched the twenty-seven | the foot-board, he did not trouble to stoop. 


cars of Freight 71. 


Crack! A stunning blow on the temple | 


Clem Whitaker, head brakeman, lounged on | snapped back his head, and almost hurled him 
the fireman’s seat. Opposite him Ross Mason, down between the cars. 


the engineer, operated sand-lever and throttle, | 


It took Whitaker a moment to recover his 


his eyes on the steel lines glittering under the | senses, and to realize that a mass of ice hanging 


headlight. 
pushed aside, and Jack Fickett, the fireman, 
threw a shovelful of coal into the roar- 
ing fire-box. 

“1 don’t envy you, Clem,” said 
Fickett. ‘A line from Greenland to 
the pole wouldn’t be any frostier than 
winding iron on those boxes the next 
fifteen minutes.” 

“T know it,’ said the brakeman. 
“T’d rather take a licking than crawl 
over those freights. But I’ve got to 
do it.” 

The top of the grade was won at 
last. Ahead a sharp descent through 
a long wooded cut called for lessened 
speed. It was in the days of hand- 
braking, when icy running-boards 
and frozen “toggles” filled winter 
nights with peril. Whitaker reluc- 
tantly settled his cap over his ears 
and pulled on his thick red mittens; 
he picked up a heavy shackling-pin 
and hung his lighted lantern on his 
left arm. 

“ Good-by, boys!” said he. ‘T’ll 
see you at the bottom of the grade.” 

“Sorry for you, Clem,” returned 
Mason, “but it won’t last very long. 
We'll have the cab good and hot when 
you get back.” 

Whitaker parted the curtain and 
stepped out to set the tender-brake. 
How it blew! The night was black 
and very cold. Stumbling up the 
sloping coal, Whitaker climbed the 
icy iron rounds on the first box car, 
until he grasped the grab-iron on the 
roof. A southeast rain, shifting into 


a below-zero blizzard, had sheeted everything | crash; 
With the utmost care the | “hay-barn’’ in the middle of the train. 


with frozen glass. 
brakeman stood up on the narrow two-plank 
running-board. The howling blast almost blew 
him from his feet. 
night he had ever seen on a freight-train. 

For two or three steps he balanced himself 
unsteadily. ‘Then he slipped and almost fell. 

“Tt’s hands and knees,” decided he, dropping 
tothe smoothly glazed boards. 
could see the swinging lantern of Pete Carney, 
the rear brakeman. 


Whitaker did not like Pete; he suspected him | birches. 
| of being a “quitter.” 
| Irishman took much longer at his work than | above the wheel-grind. 


The bulky, slow-moving 


did the wiry, nervous Yankee, who attributed 
Pete’s deliberateness to a desire to shirk. 


relations between them were strained. 
dancing lantern was unpleasant to Whitaker. 


“Wonder how much of his half I’ll have to do three miles. 


to-night ?”’ thought he. 


He had now reached the icicle-covered brake- the sweep of the icy boughs. 


head on the end of the car. Had his hands been 


bare, the steel would have frozen tothem. Stand- | train go? 


ing on the slippery foot-board, he wound up the 


Undeniably, it was the worst | the ladder and looked over the roofs. 


On the last car he | 


It was | and another. 
only their second trip together, but already bowed the pliant trees, until their summits 
So the | mingled over the car tops. 


The canvas curtain behind was under the bridge had nearly proved his undoing. 
. His head ached badly. 


Behind him came a 
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A STUNNING BLOW ON THE TEMPLE SNAPPED 


BACK HIS HEAD. 


the icicle had shattered against a high 


Three low coal-dumps, and then once more a 
box car, square and black. Whitaker climbed 
Carney’s 
lantern was dancing a few hundred feet away. 
Beyond glowed the red side-lights on the caboose. 
They were now well on the down grade, and 
running twenty miles an hour. Suddenly the 
whistle screeched warningly, toot! toot! 

Just ahead lay the narrowest part of the cut, 
walled by a forty-foot growth of slender white 
The brakeman heard a curious switch- 
ing, a dolorous, unearthly tinkling, sounding 


A sharp whip stung his face, then another, 
The heavy storm had iced and 





He knew that the birches extended for at least | 
For just a second Whitaker was | 


| Strongly tempted to back down the ladder below | 


| 


chain and kicked the toggle into the cog-wheel. | 


He looked toward the engine. The red-hot 
cinders fled from the stack in fiery broken swarms, 
vanished over the tender, and pinged by him 
stone-cold. The cab-light glimmered faintly on 


the frosty tree-lines. Sparks from the grinding clinging hard to prevent the branches from 


drivers kept the darkness aflash. 


The toggle on the next car was frozen, and | torn off, baring his head to the razor-keen blast. 
Whitaker was compelled to pound it clear with | A bough smashed his lantern, leaving him in 
Something struck his cap. | darkness. 


the shackling-pin. 


It was an icicle that was pendent from one of | 





But what if | 
Carney should do the same! Where would the 
No; he must “stand up to it.” It was the 
worst place on the line—a steep drop followed 
by a sharp curve before the bridge. Should the 
heavy freight get beyond control, it might over- 
ride the turn, and crash into the frozen river. 
Whitaker crawled over the running-board, 


brushing him along head foremost. His cap was 





It was bad enough for him, with his back to 
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the icy scourges. But what of Carney? He 
had to face them. Whitaker felt a thrill of 
sympathy for him, but quickly checked it. Trust 
Carney to look out for himself! More than 
likely he was even now snug on some ladder 
between the cars. 

Crouching over the brake at last, he tugged at 
the wheel. The staff was frozen fast. He 
hammered it loose with the coupling-pin. Then 
he dropped to the next car, a flat of granite 
blocks. This gave him a respite. 

The worst was just ahead, however, the big 
“hay-barn,” thirty-five feet long and three feet 
higher than a common car. 

Of Whitaker’s fifteen years of railroading the 
next three or four minutes were the most danger- 
ous and painful. He crawled slowly along 
under the castigation of sharp and cruel whips. 
He could see nothing. He could hear only the 
clashing of the iced boughs. ‘Their sharp points 
tore his clothing. They smote his unprotected 
skull so hard and so often that it seemed as if 
they would scour the hair away. He could feel 
the blood running down and freezing on his face. 

The end of the running-board at last fell away 
under his blindly groping fingers. He managed 
to get his feet down on the step, and with crin- 
ging head rose half-erect. A frozen bunch of 
stout twigs clouted him like an icy broom, and 
his fingers almost unhooked from the brake-head. 

He tried to revolve the wheel; it would not 
move. The toggle was glued to the step. He 
pounded it free with the pin, and succeeded in 
starting the staff. Then the chain kinked below, 
and it stopped. 

Again Whitaker hammered the staff and 
jerked at the head. At last the chain began 
to moye. The matted boughs punished him 
cruelly. But although his brain sang, and the 
icy masses crackled round him, he still wound 
the wheel. Suddenly it would go no farther; 
the brake was set. 

Two low box cars and four coal-dumps finished 
his half of the train. He crawled over the first 
car beyond, and found the brake unset. The 
second was the same; and still no Carney. His 
indignation against the Lrishman grew 
hot. Here he was, being scalped 
alive, while Carney was probably 
hanging on between the cars until 
they should pass through the birches. 

It was bad enough to do your own 
work on a night like that, but to 
have to do a coward’s besides! 
Whitaker raved to himself as he 
fought his way back, car by car, stung 
almost to madness by the cutting 
branches. Had he found Carney 
skulking on any ladder, he would 
have thrown him from the train. 

Near the end of the fifth running- 
board he touched a shoe; beyond it 
layabody. It was Carney, insensible 
—Carney the shirk, Carney the cow- 
ard, Carney the hero, who had battled 
up from the caboose, facing his punish- 
ment, until the brains had almost been 
beaten out of him. He was hanging 
head down over the car end. But a 
little more, and the branches woul 
have brushed him off. 

Whitaker pulled Carney back upon 
the car top, and hooked his toes under 
the running-board. His feelings had 
changed completely, and the blows that 
struck the senseless body hurt him 
worse than those that struck his own. 

Carney began to recover his senses, 
and struggled to rise. If he did, he 
would surely be swept off. Malf- 
conscious, he was far more dangerous 
than when insensible. It was useless 
totry to reason with him; so Whitaker 
wrestled to hold him down. If he let him go, 
it meant death to Carney ; if he did not, it might 
mean death to both. The track ran between iced 
snow-walls thrown up by the plow, and a man 
falling from the train would slide down to 
mutilation under the wheels. 

A large bough struck them a tremendous blow, 
almost breaking Whitaker’s hold. Another clip 
like that would hurl them off. He cringed, 
waiting. But it did not come. All was now 
clear overhead. The birches were past, and the 
train was slowing up on the curve. 

On the flat before the bridge the cars ground 
to a standstill. Conductor and fireman came 
clattering over the tops to learn what had become 
of their brakemen. They found Whitaker sit- 
ting on the running-board, supporting Carney. 
Twenty below zero is not a suitable temperature 
for men who are bareheaded; soon both were 
thawing out before the caboose stove. 

Although gashed and bleeding, they were not 
| Seriously hurt. Whitaker, remembering his 
| bitter thoughts against Carney, was almost 
| ashamed when the latter grasped his hand and 
thanked him for saving his life. 

The engine whistled inquiringly; who was 
going to let off the brakes ? 

“You boys have done enough,” said the con- 
ductor. “‘T’ll loosen ’em up.” 

“Lend me your cap!” exclaimed Whitaker, 
springing to his feet, glad to conceal his feelings. 
“I’m braking this freight.” 

Back he went the full length of the train, 
starting the brake-heads and kicking out the 
toggles, until he crunched over the coal in the 
tender, and pushed his scarred, bloody face 
through the gap in the canvas curtain. 
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hundred and fifty million dollars a year on drink 
and two hundred and fifty millions on gambling, 


directly or indirectly. Working men ask me to | 
| third in the history of the present constitutional | 


make a new heaven and a new earth for them. 
‘They only can make them themselves by saving 
the money they spend for drink and gambling.” 
E mperor Francis Joseph, in commemoration of 

the beginning of the sixtieth year of his 
reign, has invited all the Austrians who have 


left the country to escape military service to | 


return, and grants them full pardon and immu- 
nity from punishment. Many thousand such 
persons are said to be in America. If they love 
their native land enough to return to it under the 
new conditions, it will not be to their discredit to 
accept the invitation. Those immigrants who 
look back with longing to their old home, even 


though they prefer America, always make the | 


best Americans intheend. It is the adventurer, 
who never takes root anywhere, who makes a 
bad citizen. 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


| the second Duma, dissolved because of its failure 
| to act in accordance with the decree creating it, 
was succeeded by another legislative body, the 


movement. In Austria the first parliament 

| elected by universal suffrage assembled in the 
spring. The Shah of Persia and the King of 
| Sweden died, and were succeeded by their sons. 
An heir to the throne of Spain was born. 

Two notable anniversaries were observed — 
near Jamestown, Virginia, an exposition was 
held in honor of the founding of the first English 
colony in America, and in Shanghai, the arrival 
of the first Protestant missionary in China in 
1807 was celebrated by a gathering of religious 
workers from all parts of the world. 

Last but not least in this incomplete list of great 
events should be mentioned great gifts to educa- 
tion and charity, the largest of which were the 
fund of thirty-two million dollars established by 
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|a single statement. Durum wheat was intro- 
| duced by the Department less than ten years 
ago, at a cost of ten thousand dollars. This 
year’s crop is worth thirty million dollars, or 
more than twice as much as the whole cost of 


the Department. 
* © 


SAVED BY LOYAL WORKMEN. 
n English manufacturer who found himself 
A going behind called together his men, 
stated his situation frankly, and warned 
them that he might be forced out of business. 
A nimble-witted workman who realized that half 
a loaf is better than no bread suggested that if 
the factory could be kept running, in the hope of 
better times, he and his mates would consent to 
a reduction of wages. 


The offer, heartily seconded, was thankfully 
accepted, and everybody turned to with fresh 


John 1D. Rockefeller for the advaneement of | courage. Twelve months later the sums with- 
| education in America, and the ten million dollars | held from the men had been made up to them, 





| given by Mrs. Russell Sage for the relief of social | the original wage-rate was again in force, and 
| distress. . | there was promise of an advance. 

* © | A London periodical tells the story, which 

| relates to an old “family industry” employing 

now the grandsons of those who were employed 

at first. The semipaternal relation that grows 

up under such conditions between the head and 

the hands is almost incomprehensible to an 


| gpaseanen Woodrow Wilson of Princeton has 
expressed the opinion that every college | 
ought to have a “professor of things in general.” 
It would probably have to be either a woman or 
a newspaper writer. 


THE GENIUS AND THE STONE. 
Ugly and useless there it lay, 
Till Michelangelo passed that way. WITH WHAT MEASURE YE METE. 
Louis Woodcock. 
Hast thou done evil, evil must thou bear ; 
Hast thou done good, then good shall be thy share. 
| From Sophocles. 


& & 
he thirty-first of this month is the two- 


| 


hundredth anniversary of the birth of Charles | THE GREAT EVENTS OF THE etal e 
Wesley, whose hymns shook the cold formalism Ithough The Hague Conference did not ac- American who works for a corporation. He 
of the eighteenth century church and put new me Bape WIDE OPEN. knows his immediate superior; “headquarters” 


complish all that the most ardent advocates | 


of international peace desired, it will be seems a world away. Yet man and manage- 


ment are always related in interest, and the 
English incident shows how they might help 
each other tide over a period of depression. 

The dull time is the time for an employé to 
work harder, to increase his output, to try to 
reduce the expense account, to “talk up” the 
business as if he owned it. It would be bad 
| management indeed that, backed by such a spirit 
in office and shops, failed to triumph over 





joy and spirit into Protestant Christianity. ot many months ago Mrs. Julia Ward 
a williteesie hs ked hi poe, regarded by many persons as the most important | Howe, whose happy fortune it has been 
A noted millionaire, when asked on his seven- | event of the year that is just closing. It pro- | to be intimately associated with the patri- 
tieth birthday for a, recipe for happiness, | vided for the establishment of an international | otic, philanthropic and literary life of the past 
replied without hesitation, “To obey the judge | prize court; decreed the inviolability of neutral | century, spoke, from her long retrospect of eighty- 
within and make others happy.” This is the territory; forbade the bombardment of unforti- | eight years, of the progress and the retrogression 
good old rule of an unselfish life and a clean | fied towns ; ordered that notice be given before | of her own sex. Women of fashion, she regret- 
conscience that has not been improved in all the | the peginning of hostilities, and established other | fully said, seemed to her to have lost both in 
years since it was first formulated. |rules which will reduce the horrors of war. general tone and culture and in dignity of 
; ces : | Events of the same character are the plans for | character. wee 
| granens there is no immediate prospect of @/ the arbitration of the fisheries dispute with| But although the world does not grow better | @verse conditions, == ‘ 
general international two-cent postal rate, | Newfoundland and the Central American peace | everywhere all the time, it does grow better and| 0” the other hand, it is the time for the em- 
perhaps something may come of the plan, which | conference. ‘not worse, and in women outside the charmed | ployer to deal fairly, which is frankly, with a 
the London Times urges, of a special agreement | Business men, and indeed almost every person | circle of fashion she found the tone of taste and | ™@0 whose wages must be cut—to give him an 
t for reduced rates between Great Britain and the | jy the community, will regard the extraordinary | culture much higher than in her youth. Her | idea of the perplexities besetting the situation. 
: United States. If it could be arranged, the reversal of financial conditions in the latter part own words were, “I find women leading nobler That man would appreciate the show of confi- 
Times thinks the other powers would soon join. | of the year as the event which rendered the year | and better lives, filling larger and higher places, | dence, and the thought that he was trusted might 


- |memorable. It is not often that financial condi-| enjoying the upper air of thought where they | suffice to Sway him from dangerous discontent 
to energetic loyalty. 











mga Lounsbury of Yale, the philologist tions are such in any country that they draw | used to rest upon the very soil of domestic care 


who writes delightfully of the ways of lan- 
guage, bears expert witness that profanity is 
declining from the sheer impotence of misused 
words. Culture and education make for good 
manners, and good manners are a large part of 
good morals. Mr. Marion Crawford says, in 
one of his books, that idle swearing is the refuge 
of persons whose vocabulary is weak. 
dventurous spirits are planning an automobile 
race from New York to Paris by way of 
Bering Strait. A race has already been run 
from Peking to Paris; the European and Asiatic 
part of the route is therefore comparatively well 
known, but no automobiles have yet gone over- 
land to Alaska, and it is not likely that they will 
go very soon. It is proposed that the trip north 
from Vancouver be made by water. 
S° much has been said about the omission of 
the motto, “In God We ‘Trust,’ from the gold 
coins, that comment on the Saint-Gaudens design 
as a work of art has been of secondary interest. 
It seems to be the general opinion that the eagle 
is true to nature, and that in nature he is nota 
handsome bird when he is at rest. In flight, he 
is magnificent. Standing, he is clumsy. Corporal 
Madden’s rebuke to Private McFadden was, 
“Ye march like the aigle in Cintheral Parrk!” 
poo Ambassador Bryce was reported as 
saying, several months ago, that there are no 
American poets to-day, he has received so much 
verse from Americans who are sure they are 
poets, that he has been compelled to announce 
that he was misquoted, and that he never said 
American poets are scarce. It would have been 
«a safer remark that the poets of to-day are 
different from those of yesterday, a form of 
statement that means as much as the reader puts 
into it, and is worthy of the oracle at Delphi. 
N ever before has such a large number of immi- 
grants returned from America to Europe as 
this year. They are not the deported immi- 
grants, but foreigners who have been admitted 
and who have gone back voluntarily. The 
reason commonly given is that high prices and 
the decline of business have driven them away. 
But if they were not fairly prosperous they 
could not go back. Perhaps they fear that 
harder times are coming, and that they had better 
get out with what they have scraped together. 
Later some of them may receive reports from 
their friends in this country which will make 
them wish they had stayed. 
a E very penny that is spent on education is justi- 
fied by the great decrease in crime, pauper- 
ism and the death-rate,” said Mr. John Burns, 
the English labor leader and member of the 
British cabinet. He added some words which 
may not be palatable, but are certainly truthful 
and wholesome. ‘The faults of the working 


classes,” he said, “are the meanness of their 
wants, the misery of their desires, and the poverty 
Education fires 
We spend eight 


of their aims, tastes and ideals. 
them to nobler aims and ideals. 


j}almost a hundred million dollars in gold from 
abroad, and almost compel the government to 
come to the relief of the situation by issuing 
bonds and loan certificates. 

| Perhaps the greatest victory of science during 
the year was the establishment of wireless teleg- 
raphy across the Atlantic Ocean. Newspaper 
despatches are now sent from Clifden, Ireland, 
to Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, with as great speed 
|and as few errors as they are transmitted by 
| cable. 

In these days of conflict between capital and 
organized labor, there is great significance in the 
successful use of arbitration in preventing two 
great railroad strikes, one in England and the 
other in the United States. In this country the 
Interstate Commerce Commission intervened in 
the disputes between the employés of forty-three 
railroad companies west of Chicago last spring, 
and brought about an agreement. In England 
the government, through the President of the 
Board of Trade, a few months later brought 
about a similar agreement after the members of 
a labor-union had voted to strike. 

The transportation problem occupied public 
attention through the President’s attendance at 
the Deep Waterways Congress in Memphis; 
through the levying of a fine of twenty-nine 
million dollars on the Standard Oil Company for 
accepting freight rebates; through the passage 
in New York of a bill giving control of railroad 
and lighting corporations to a public commission, 
and through the sending of an army: engineer to 
Panama to build the canal. 

The cruise of a fleet of sixteen battle-ships 
round South America to San Francisco calls 


land detail. So the community gains although 
| one class loses.” 
| ‘There is in these days much talk in certain 
| quarters of the degeneracy of the American 
home. This fine and discerning tribute to the 
average American woman puts the emphasis 
where it belongs, not upon unfortunate instances 
| in one small class of society, but upon the thou- 
| sands and tens of thousands of happy and healthy 
| homes the country over, where women whose 
| hands are often busy with household tasks have 
| learned to open their windows to the world of 
beauty and eager interest in which they live. 
Libraries, lectures, clubs, telephone, trolley, 
rural free delivery—these have all been means to 
a larger life, which is revealing itself in a new 
consciousness of the honor of toil, of civic duty, 
of wide-visioned neighborliness, of the freedom 
of beauty. Other centuries and other civiliza- 
tions have given opportunity toa privileged few ; 
the twentieth century is throwing wide the doors 
to women of every “class’’ in every corner of 
the country. It is the Age of the Average 
Woman—may she nobly enter upon her great 


heritage. 
D the farmers of the United States were 
threatened with a general crop failure 
throughout the length and breadth of the terri- 
tory east of the Rocky Mountains. How near it 
came may be gathered from the statement of the 
Secretary of Agriculture that “The very last day 
| was exhausted that could be withheld from crop 
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THE FARMER’S YEAR. 
uring the first half of the year just ended 





attention to the need of hastening the completion growth and still leave a harvest worth taking.”’ 

of the canal. The opening of the Philippine | But the turn came in time, and the year asa 
assembly marks the fulfilment of the promise to | whole, instead of being a failure, is the most 
establish self-government in our Eastern posses- | profitable the farmers of the United States have 


| sion as fast as the people are fitted for it. 

The obligations of the government to its serv- 
ants were recognized by the passage of a service 
pension law, giving twelve dollars a month 
to every soldier of the Civil War who had 
reached the age of sixty-two years, and increasing 
it gradually till those seventy-five years old or 
over receive twenty dollars. It was also shown 
in an increase in the salaries of national Repre- 
| sentatives and Senators from five thousand to 
| seventy-five hundred dollars, and of Cabinet 
| officers from eight to twelve thousand dollars a 
| In Great Britain the attempt to give a small 
| degree of home rule to Ireland failed because the 
Irish members of Parliament refused to accept 
the plan. The Liberal cabinet formulated a 
demand for a limitation of the power of the House 
of Lords by removing its power to defeat bills 
that have passed the House of Commons. The 
| third conference of colonial premiers, held in the 
| summer, was presided over by the British pre- 
mier for the first time—the colonial secretary 
had been the presiding officer of the other con- 
ferences ; and the importance of a closer federa- 
tion among the different parts of the empire was 
recognized by changing the name of the gathering 
from colonial to imperial conference. 

Progress is making slowly in Russia, where 








ever known. They will have more money to 
spend and more to invest, from the proceeds of 
their crops, than in any previous year. The 
crops are not the largest in quantity that have 
ever been gathered, but high prices have made 
the money value of them greater. 

It is the American farmer who sustains the 
foreign credit of the United States, and keeps 
the balance of trade favorable. During the 
fiscal year of 1907 the exports of farm products 
exceeded the imports by four hundred and forty- 
four million dollars. ‘The farmers have suc- 
ceeded in keeping the balance favorable for 


six billion dollars, while the non -agricultural 


adverse balance of more than four hundred and 
fifty millions. 

The Secretary says with truth that it is the 
farmer who has paid the ocean freight on imports, 


ments in the United States by foreigners; has 


the American traveller with pocket-money, and 
furnished the immigrant with the millions which 
he sends to his loved ones in other countries. 
How much the growth of farming owes to the 
Department of Agriculture may be gathered from 





eighteen years, the aggregate in favor of the | 
United States during that time being more than | 


products during the same period have shown an | 


the interest, dividends and principal on invest- | 


sent credit to expatriated Americans, supplied | 


Always a winning force, indeed, loyalty is 
never more so than when the wheels of trade 
move slowly. 

2s & © 

he best-known picture in the world, it has been 

| said, is Van Dyck’s portrait of James II of 
| England as an infant, popularly known as the 
Baby Stuart. Two million copies of it are said to 

be in American homes, and it is equally popular in 

| England and Continental Europe. This is not 
| because it is a portrait of a child who became 
king, but because it is a masterly piece of infant 

portraiture. The plump round cheeks and tiny 

nose surmounted by a tight-fitting cap appeal to 

every lover of children. The figure with which 

the world is familiar is the central one in a group 

of the eldest three children of Charles I, painted in 
1635, when the baby, afterward known as the Duke 

| of York, was only two years old, and barely able 
| to stand alone. The whole painting,—it is in the 
| Turin gallery,—showing all the children, is seldom 
reproduced, although it is a splendid example of the 
artist’s style in treating children. Although the 
| baby.became king in 1685, when his brother died, 
few portraits of him in his maturity are in exist- 
ence. The charm of his infancy, when he came 
“trailing clouds of glory,” did not survive his 
advancing years. 


'o give continuity of experience and efficiency 

to the Department of State, there is a per- 
manent assistant secretary, who holds his place 
| independent of shifts of administration. It is 
| proposed, by the Postmaster-General, that a per- 
manent superintendent of the postal service be 
appointed, in order to insure the same stability 
and conservation of experience. While President 
Roosevelt has been in office there have been five 
Postmasters-General. Mr. Cortelyou and Mr. 
Meyer are notably good business men, and have 
tried to master the workings of the huge institu- 
tion under their charge. Others have done the 
same, and then have left office, taking their expert 
knowledge with them just when it was ripest. 
Still others have felt that their place was tempo- 
rary, and so have lacked the incentive to master 
all the branches of the service. Such assistant 
secretaries as are permanent have special work 
todo. The department needs a general manager, 
free from fluctuations of politics—such a manager 
as would be thought indispensable in any other 
great business. pee 

lorence Nightingale, the professional nurse and 

hospital reformer, who won fame by her 
services in the British army hospitals during the 
Crimean War, has lately been decorated by King 
| Edward with the insignia of the Order of Merit. 
| This order was created by the King in 1902, for the 
reward of those who have achieved conspicuous 
distinction in naval or military service, in letters, 
|art or science. Miss Nightingale is the only 
| woman member of the order; the others are 
famous British and Japanese soldiers and sailors, 
{and British men of science, artists, novelists 
}and administrators. To pick out from all the 
noted contemporary Englishwomen the one dis- 
tinguished for her peculiarly feminine services 
to the nation is an act characteristic of the tactful 
and discriminating King. 





| Cea Smith of the Philippines has 
| informed the Bureau of Insular Affairs of 
| the War Department that three hundred additional 
school-teachers will be needed in the islands by 
the opening of the next school year, in June. 
Special examinations for positions of two grades 
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are to be held during the Christmas holidays. The | 
majority. of the places will come in the twelve- 
hundred-dollar-a-year class. The age limit is 
between twenty and forty years. 


* ¢ 
SISTERHOOD. : 


ould you like me for a sister this year, 
Bessie?” The sensitive-looking girl who 
asked the question slipped her arm round Bessie 
Milburn’s waist as they walked down the boarding- 
school hall together. 

“To be sure I would,” Bessie answered promptly, 
but with a trace of embarrassment which was 
instantly reflected in the manner of the other girl 
as she hurried to add: 

“Because father will let me join the sorority 
now, if you girls still want me. Ever since he 
came here and saw how I was left out of all the 
good times by not belonging, and found out that I 
was crying nights about it, and all that, he’s been 
weakening. I thought I’d tell you to-day, because 
1 knew that this was the afternoon for sorority 
meeting, and — 

“Yes, of course, Jean. I'll tell the girls,” and 
Bessie turned into her classroom. 

A few hours later, when the Beta Tau Rho 


sorority meeting broke up, Bessie Milburn was | 
| tiful and has more character than the abbé’s, and | 


the center of a knot of girls. 

“It’samess!” she wasdeclaring. “Blackballed, | 
after the way we rushed her last year, and after 
telling her right out that we’d bid her again if her 
father ever gave in. I think somebody ought to 
explain to her that the one vote against her was 
by a new member, who just did it to show her 
power, and not because she had anything against 
Jean herself.” 

“That wouldn’t be true,” said Isabel Gardner, in 
the tone of leadership. 
tion to Jean. She thinks her manner and her 
accent are affected. But anyway, we couldn’t 
tell an outsider about the action we took ata 
sorority meeting, Bess. 
There’s nothing to say to Jean. She’ll simply 
have to realize, as time goes on, that she didn’t 
get another bid.” 

“All the same, it’s a mess,” Bessie repeated, 
warmly. ‘“She’s a dandy girl, I think, but she’s 
fearfully sensitive, and I don’t know how to look 
her in the face.” 

For two days after that Bessie Milburn dodged 
into doorways and flew down halls to avoid Jean 
Hill. Then something happened. A new and 
desirable girl, straight from Paris, with trunks 
full of smart gowns, and a decidedly foreign 
manner, had entered school, and all the sororities 
wanted her. 

For the first time, Bessie had forgotten Jean’s 
disappointment as she came down the hall, plan- 
ning an immediate grand spread to which the new 
girl was to be asked, and suddenly met a group of 
pale, shocked girls. 

“Tried to kill herself!’ she heard. ‘Father 
telegraphed for.” “Said she couldn’t bear it 
because we didn’t like her any more.” “Dean 
Trent says we sorority girls have been cruel. She | 


says *twould have been our fault if Jean had | 


killed herself.” 

“That’s perfect nonsense!” pronounced the 
incisive voice of Isabel Gardner. “A girl that’s 
morbid enough to slash her wrist with a penknife 
would be queer, sorority or no sorority, and I say 
it's a very good thing we kept her out. I hope 
her father will take her straight home.” 


“What is it?” the new desirable girl asked | 
“I don’teven know what | 


Bessie, in an undertone. 
the word sorority means.” 


Isabel turned quickly. “Why, sorority means 


sisterhood,” she explained, in her sweetest tones. | 
“Look—this is the pin we wear—right over our | 


hearts.” 


& 
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PLAYING THE GAME. 


fleet of silver ripples flashed across the blue 

water. The spruce tops began to stir, then 
the grasses; a breath of wild roses perfumed the 
air. The morning breeze had come. Something 
came with it straight to Miss Esther Kinecaid’s 
ears, as she lay in the hammock enjoying it all 
after the heat of the city. 

“Have you seen the Kincaids’ aunt who came 
last night? Not very attractive-looking, is she? 
From all the Kincaids had said, we expected 
somebody quite different.” 

Miss Esther’s face reddened and tears came to 
her eyes. Her sister-in-law had written so much 
of the Justins next door that she had looked for- 
ward to meeting them as one of the especial 
treats of the summer, and now — Miss Esther’s 
lips suddenly took a resolute line. 

“Now which are you going to have, a neighbor- 
hood quarrel or a neighborhood victory? J prefer 
victories,” she resolved. “I never did like being 
beaten, and I certainly don’t intend to be by a 
chance remark. The game is in your hands, Miss 
Kincaid!” 

Accordingly, Miss Esther laid her plans. They 
included her prettiest gowns and her most charm- 
ing manners. Before long they began to include 
many other things—the lending of a new novel to 
Agatha Justin, teaching Lydia a new kind of 
pudding, showing Morris, the week he was shut 
in the house with a lame ankle, half a dozen games 
and tricks, helping Mrs. Justin with a pattern, 
and devising a masquerade gown for Effie. The 
gown proved so absorbing that before she realized 
it, Miss Esther’s last day had come, and she was 
on her way to the station. 

It hurt her a little that none of the Justins was 
at the window to wave her off, even if they had 
all come over the night before to say good-by. 
It seemed a little thing to do, and she had really 
grown fond of the Justins. Then the carriage 
whirled round a corner and drew up at the station, 
and Miss Esther sat staring so hard that she forgot 
to get out. For there were ali the Justins, from 
Mrs. Justin down to Morris, who carried a banner 
of his own devising, with the legend, “Good-by, 
Miss Esther.” 

There were five minutes of confusion, and then 
Miss Esther was upon the train, her hands full of 
fruit, candy and a new book. She looked down at 
them with a jong breath. She never had had a 








“send-off” like that before. Undoubtedly the game | 
was won. But suddenly the game seemed such a 
little thing compared with friends! 


* ¢ 


LINES OF BEAUTY. 


Imost the only American writer who has publicly 
taken ground against the popular belief con- 
cerning Lincoln’s personal appearance is Hon. 
J. G. Nicolay, the President’s private secretary, 
who says that to him “there was no oddity, eccen- 
tricity, awkwardness nor grotesqueness in his 
face, figure or movement”; that on the contrary, 
“he was prepossessing in appearance when the | 
entire man was fairly considered, mentally and 
physically, unusual height and proportion, and 
general movement in body and mind.” Mr. T. H. 
Bartlett, in McClure’s Magazine, however, says 
that French artists were quick to recognize and 
appreciate the beauty of Lincoln’s face. 

It is to Frenchmen, writes Mr. Bartlett, that is 
due the credit of first seeing the true beauty of the 
life mask of Lincoln, of appreciating it and de- 
scribing it. 

When I took a plaster copy, in 1877 
Paris bronze-founder to get it cast in ’pronze, I 
it down on a table side by side with a mask of 
Abbé Lamennais. The 


were: 
“What a beautiful face! 


, to the oldest 
ut 
he 





Why, it’s more beau- 


| we think that is the handsomest one in France. 
What an aenegnaty construction, and what 
| fine forms it has!’ 
|. Then he asked who it was, and added, “I shall 
| take pleasure in showing it to So-and-so, ts naming 
| several of the principal sculptors in Paris for 
| whom he did work. 


Some weeks afterward, when I went to get the | 


bronze copy, the founder told me that the sculptors 
he had named and others had seen the Lincoln, 
and had expressed themselves in the most appre- | 
| ciative terms of what they saw in it. 


“Madge has a real objec- | 
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A BORN SOLDIER. 


Whatare you thinking of? | 
. J. E. B. Stuart of the Confederate | 


M* -Gen 
cavalry, whose statue has recently been un- 
veiled at Richmond, was a soldier by nature. 


Dashing and daring, cool in the face of danger, he | 


was one of the brave and picturesque figures of 
the Civil War. H. B. McClellan quotes, in ‘Life 
and Campaigns of Major-General Stuart,” from 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee’s impression of the future 
eavalry leader while he was still at West Point: 

“1 recall his distinguishing characteristics, 
which were strict attention to military duty; erect, 
soldierly bearing; immediate and almost thankful 
acceptance of a challenge to fight from any cadet 
who might feel himself in any way aggrieved, and 
a clear, ringing voice.’ 

Stuart was a most cheerful soldier. That “clear” 
voice of his was often used in singing his favorite 
war-song: 

“If you want to have a good time, 
Jine the cavalry.” 


His courageous attitude was held until the very 
end. He was wounded by a pistol on the battle- 
field. As he was being carried away he noticed 
the disorganized ranks of his retreating men 

“Go back!” he called out. “Go back! 
duty as I have done mine. Go back! 
die than be whipped!” 

Those were his last words on the field of battle. 
| Later he said, with the same courage : 
“I’m going fast now. God’s will 





I’d rather 


done.” 
® & 


BLANK! 


New Orleans woman, well-known for her work 
for charity, recently accepted an invitation to 
speak at an antituberculosis meeting. On the 
platform she found herself seated between a| 
| bishop and a rabbi, and the tone of the meeting 
seemed to be rendered extremely solemn by the 
combination. 
In order to li 
ing to the rabb 
a leaf between the Old and the 
The rabbi turned a sad-eyed gaze upon her. 
“Yes, madam,” he said, “and, if you will recall, 
that page is usually a blank one.” 


pice the solemnity, she said, turn- 
“Do you know, I feel as if 1 wer e 
New Testaments.” 
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NOT HARMONIOUS. 


rt was undoubtedly the ruling passion of a 

woman who clung to a strap in a New York 

subway car recently, declares the Sun of that 
city, when she might have sat down. 

She was dressed in a coral-pink gown. There 
was a vacant place to which a man, who was also 
elinging to a strap, called her attention. 

h, no, thank you!” she replied, frankly. 
couldn’t sit there. It would kill m gown.” 
he man was puzzled until he ¢ observed that a 
woman sat next to the vacant place who wore a 
costume in which deep purple predominated. 


* © 


SAME DOSE. 


ackson is the kind of man who is always seeking 
gratuitous advice. 
known physician at a dinner-party. 

“Do you know, doctor,” he said, as soon as there 
was a chance, My know a man who suffers so des- 
perately from neuralgia that at times he can do 
nothing but howl with pain. What would you do 

that case? 
“Well, I sup 


se,” deliberated the medical man, 
“I should how 


with pain, too.” 
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THE TROUBLE WITH CARR. 


rather like your friend,’ Mrs. Page said, gra- 
ciously, after Carr had gone home. “He is 


him a brilliant conversationalist. 
girls talked all round him.” 


“Unfortunately,” replied Mr. Page, “Carr cannot 
+ onl 2. a subject unless he knows something 
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WITH A SATIRICAL STREAK. 
_—— tact is proverbial. A rather tiresome 

marquis came up yawning to the Prince de| 
Ligne of the court of Louis XVI. 


“That was exactly what I was going to say to | 
you,” observed the prince, suavely. 





rst words of the founder | 


Do your | 


“y | 


Not long ago he met a well- | 


good-looking and agreeable, but you can’t call | 
The Lawton 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
| ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
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105 diff. Peru, etc., 10c. 1000 fine, 20c. List 
STAMPS. Free. Agts. Wtd. @. 8TEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. | 





POST CARDS. 


Post Cards of the Northwest, 
R. H. SHERMAN, 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPH Y in from 4 to 6 months. 
Situations Guaranteed. We have contracts to 
furnish several big railroads with operators. One 
refunds tuition to our graduates who enter its service. 
Oldest, largest and best school. Kailroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 
| Estab. 36 years. Ilustr ated Booklet Free. Write to-day. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 











Elastic Stockings. 


The Worcester Improved Custom- 
Made Elastic Stockings are the best 
money will buy. 

Prices positively the lowestin U.S. Don’t 
fail to write for Free Booklet, which 
gives directions for self-measurement and 
tells how Varicose Veins can be relieved. 

Write for it to-day. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
| Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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No Other Food Product Has 
a Like Record 








Baker's Cocoa 
50 


. Highest Awards 
in 
Europe and 
America 


127 


| Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales 
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WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


[Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 











Twelve Beautiful Souvenir | 


all diff., Mt. Adams, Columbia River, ete., for only 20¢c. | 
P. 0. Box 494, Portland, Ore. | 








| LL RASTIAN ‘BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, | N. Y¥— 
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I LLASS PINS sacces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Factory to you ade to order in any style or material 
m, Read this offer 
enameled in one or two colors and 
letters or numerals, but not more than 
shown in illustration 
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Silver Plate.$1.00 {07 
e doz. Sample 10c. 
s. er ilver, 
7 Sample 20 
ten > ample 25c. 
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ILVER. Satisfacté , 7. Cellu 
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WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
The standard for over fifty years. 
Made in all styles and grades. 

For sale by all dealers. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are 
free. Write for a copy, and please let 
us know whether you are interested 
in Ice or Roller Skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MF6. Co., 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


04-86 CHAMBERS ST..WEW YORK. 6 LONG LANE,E.C. LONDON. 
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“TA PoSitive Relief ee : 
CHAPPED HANDS, Cua 


and all skim troubles, 
ai her in price perhaps th an 
imitations, but a veason fo 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
ing. So id everywhere, or malied on receipt of 
250. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample /ree 


| Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 
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‘| Stove Polish 


TRADE-MARK 


Ask Makes blacking a stove 

deale» J a pleasure. Easily applied 

for tt safe — clean — economical — 
sey goes twice as far as other polishes. 


FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. J, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 
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|) REWARDS 


For Perseverance. 
| What Are They? 











| completed ? 





| For every new subscription sent us we 
give a Merchandise Payment, and as an in- 
ducement for a subscriber to fersevere we 
give, on the fifth new subscription, an additional 
reward, known as a Reward for Perseverance. 





These Rewards, for there are a number from which to make a selection, 
are described on pages 508 and 509 of The 
Companion of October 24th. 
| We call attention to one of the Rewards, 
| comprising any Selection of Articles, listed 
on pages 510-542, to the Value of $6.50. 
This offer is definite, and has proved exceed- 

ingly attractive to our workers. 


Is your List of Five New Subscriptions nearly 
If so, a study of our offer in The 
| Companion of October 24th will interest you. 


hseonecee ASIN € COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
































@By Emma A. Lente 


mother, mother, see the star; it shines on 
me so bright, 


“O 


Its warmth burns down into my heart: I cannot | 


sleep to-night!” 


“Nay, child, but come thee to thy bed, the hour is 
growing iate; 

So come thee in, and shut the latch. 
we stand and wait?” 


Why should 


“But, mother, mother, listen, for the wind is sing- 
ing now; 

And see those white and floating things along the 
mountain’s brow!” 


“Hush, hush, my son! Thy fancy works, for thou 
art half-adream ; 

And yet to me the night seems strange with that 
new star’s white beam!” 


“O mother, does my father see that great and 
glorious light, 

And hear the music strange and sweet the cool 
wind makes to-night?” 


ful eye, 
And tends the flocks out on the plain all night 
most faithfully: 


“And so I think he can but see the star so very 
bright, 

It shines o’er all; but come thou in and gaze no 
more to-night.” 


She drew the child across the sill, and led him to 
his bed, 


| 
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He stopped with his foot on the step of the van, | 
and asked for it. 

“We will mail it to you to-morrow,” said the | 
officer. 

Only those who have counted the days that | 
lay between them and liberty can estimate the | 
value he attached to the bond when he said, “‘I’d | 
rather stay another day, and take it with me!” 

Thus far no one admitted to this special trust | 
has violated his bond. “But suppose they 
should ?”” the superintendent was asked. 

“Do you remember,”’ he said, “that the Lord | 
Jesus trusted the whole future of His gospel to | 
twelve men? And they all ran away once, and | 
one of them never came back. And He under- 
writes our feeble efforts to do good, pledging His | 
honor for our fidelity. In the long run, His way | 
succeeds. Weare just trying toapply His method | 
here as nearly as we can. It involves discipline, | 
sternness, severity, but confidence and mutual | 
help. And it seems to be succeeding.” 


* © 


HER SATURDAY LETTER. 


he pretty school-teacher of a small town not 

5 i long ago became aware, as she walked along | 
the main street from the post-office, where 

she had just mailed a letter to her fiancé, of some 

one following her and calling her name. She 

turned, and confronted the fat postmaster, bare- | 


| headed and apoplectically crimson, puffing toward | 
“I think so; for thy father has a shepherd’s watch- | 


her with something clutched in his outstretched | 
hand. | 


“I been chasing ye most two blocks,” he panted. | 
“Couldn’t make ye hear, someways. Here’s this | 


| letter you just posted—hasn’t got his name on, | 
see ‘ 


| Duckett. 


And spread the pillows smooth and soft beneath | 


the restless head. 


And by his side she sang to him a sweet Judean 
song, 

And half he slept, and half he waked, while slow 
hours drew along: 

Those hours mysterious, pulsing through with 
heaven’s divine delight : 

What little lamb or little child could sleep that 
wondrous night? 


* © 


THE MEN WHO RUN AWAY. 


he superintendent of a state 
é i reformatory set himself to 
work to devise a new method 
of trusting men confined within 
the walls of his institution. There 
is a farm of four hundred acres, 
and a large number of the inmates 
work in the fields under guard, 
but there is frequent oceasion to 
send one man alone to find a stray 
cow or to mend a broken fence. 
These things could be done by guards, of course, 
but that would mean added expense for guards ; 
and if the inmates could be trusted to do these 
things, it would be a fine discipline in training 
them for ultimate freedom. So the superintend- 
ent drafted a “Bond of Trust,” and had it printed 
in quasi-legal form, with neat red initials and a 
large gold seal, and began selecting a few of the 
men of best record for exceptional missions of 
trust. 

But who should sign such a bond? And to 
whom should it be given? He reasoned out the 
answer in this way: Theassistant superintendent 
is the man to be secured, for he has immediate 
charge of the men thus employed, and must be 
secured against the additional risk of their escape 
while in his keeping. And it is the superintend- 
ent who must give him security. So the bond 
is made out to the assistant superintendent, and 
signed by the inmate and the superintendent. 

When, therefore, an inmate has been for some 
time on his good behavior, and is believed to be 
worthy of greater trust, the matter is set before 
him ina personal interview with the superintend- 
ent, who says to him, “It is no fiction which 
joins my name to yours in this matter. This 
whole plan is an experiment, which will surely 
bring me under criticism if it fails. My reputa- 
tion is bound up with your honor in this matter. 
I must hold the assistant superintendent harm- 
less, and there is no one who can share the risk 
with you but myself. And all I have to secure 
me is your word of honor. Shall I sign this 
bond with you?” 

Out of the eight hundred men in the institution, 
about forty have this bond. And they prize it 
beyond gold. For, besides the larger freedom 
which it gives, with the joy of being trusted, 
there is another feature which makes it as valu- 
able as a college diploma. The last paragraph 
provides, at the end of a long series of ““Where- 
ases” and “Now, therefores,”’ that “the said 
John Doe, serial number 5683, shall well and 
truly perform all the conditions of this trust; 
then on his release on parole, he shall be given 
this Bond of Trust, not only as a certificate of 
his good conduct while an inmate of this institu- 
tion, but as positive evidence that he enjoyed the 
special trust of the officers of the institution, and 
in all things conducted himself in a manner 
becoming a man and a good citizen.” 

A few weeks ago a young man was about to 
go forth from the reformatory. Through a 





clerical oversight he had not received his bond. 





e 
“*Well, she must be deep in,’ “— I to Sam 

‘This is the second time she’s been too | 
aa to put the address on when she wrote to 
1im. 

«Sure it’s him?’ says Sam. 

“Course I am,’ says I. ‘He’s the only one she 
writes to reg’lar, Sat’days. Her home folks get 
their letter writ Sundays, and she mails it Monday 
morning on the way to school. Cowrse it’s him.’ 

“Tis, ain’t it,.ma’am? Well,so I told Sam, and 
I’d ha’ saved all this bother and addressed it for 
ye only for oy that with scarlet fever 
and measles prevailing like they be —_ now, a 
strange hand might give the pore feller a start. 
So I follered ye instead. My, but you’re a brisk 
goer! Thought I’d never catch ye.’ 

“I’m very much obliged, I’m sure, and it was 
very careless of me, indeed,” said the girl, handing 
back the letter addressed. “But you say I’ve 
made this same mistake before. What became of 
my letter then?” 

“Oh, there wa’n’t any epidemics round then,” 
replied the postmaster, easily. ‘I just put on the 
address myself.” 

“But—to whom? How could you know whom it 
was for?” she asked, a little startled. , 

“Sat’d’y noon, same’s this one,’ he replied, 
—e- “Tt always is him Sat’d’ys, now, ain’t 
t? 


The pretty teacher’s eyes flashed wide, then 
she dimpled, blushed and laughed. It was not 
possible to snub this elderly fat Cupid, so openly 
and innocently interested in her love affairs. 

“Yes,” she admitted, proudly, “Saturdays it 
always ishim. Thank you.” 


*¢ ¢ 


THE ONE CHANCE. 


family who lived in the wilds of the Province 
A of Yukon met with a terrible adventure, 
which is described by Mr. F. C. Selous in 
“Recent Hunting Trips in British North America,” 
as it was told him by the father. In the spring of 
1905 a trapper and hunter went down to Fort 
Selkirk to get provisions, leaving his wife and chil- 
dren, three little girls, in the cabin, far away up 
the Pelly River, in which they had all lived during 
the winter. He told his wife that he would try to 
get back by a certain date toward the end of May, 
and made every effort to do so. 


One evening on my return journey, said the 
Genrer, 1 camped late, some distance above the 
Pelly cafion, and was preparing to get under my 
blankets, when I heard a boat coming down the 
river. I went down to the water’s edge to listen, 
and soon became convinced that it was my own 
boat—the boat which I had left with my wife— 
that was approaching. From the way in which 
the thole-pins were set, on which the oars turned, 
a certain clicking noise resulted which there was 
no mistaking. 

I shouted loudly as the boat came nearer, and 
was answered by my wife, who soon brought the 
boat ashore. She told me that two nights before, 
the cabin in some way got alight from the stove 
while she and the children were asleep, and they 
had only just been able to escape, with nothing on 
but their night-dresses. Everything was burned, 
cabin, provisions, clothes and pelts, and my wife 
and three poor little children were left standing 
in the wilderness without f or shelter. 

My boat was still in good order, so my wife put 
the children into it, and at once started for Sel- 
kirk, three hundred miles distant. 

The river was in flood, as the ice had only just 

‘one out, and rowing and floating alternately on 

¢ strong stream day and night, racing against 
death to the children from starvation and cold 
my wife was prepared to attempt the passage of 
the Pelly cafion by night, a most terrible risk to 
run, in order to reach Selkirk as soon as possible; 
for I was before my time, and she did not expect 
to meet me on my return journey. 


* © 


HE KNEW WHAT HE WANTED. 


few days before Christmas a number of chil- 
dren were congregated before the window 
of atoy-shop. Toys of all descriptions were 
displayed, from dolls that coasted down a minia- 
ture slide to a hairy cow that plaintively munched 
make-believe hay and uttered “Moo!” at stated 
intervals. One boy about eight seemed especially 
pleased. He was on crutches, and when the crowd 
thinned a little, the writer saw that he had but 
one leg. He was with some friends, and their con- 
versation revealed that his name was Jim, and that 
for a whole year he had been saving money with 
which to buy his Christmas gift. 

“T can’t decide what to buy,” said one of the 

ys. “I haven’t any idea what I’d like the most.” 

“T haven’t, either,” said another. ‘“What’ll you 
get, Jim?” 

“Oh, I know!” answered Jim, smiling ban g 
“I’ve known for a year, because that’s what I’ve 
been saving my money for. I'll go in and get it 
now, and show you when I come out.” 

Jim looked happy, and hobbled gladly through 
the door. In a few minutes he returned with a 





parcel tucked under his arm, which he unwrapped | 
with his friends. 

“What is it, Jim?” asked one, and then called 
incredulously as the paper disclosed its contents, | 
“Skates! Why, Jim Phillips, what can you want | 
with skates? My, but they’re beauties!’ 

“Yes,” said Jim, proudly, “‘they’re the best I 
could get.” 

“But you can’t use ’em,”’ said one of the boys. 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” responded | 
Jim, happily. “I’ve always wanted a pair, and | 
now I’ve got them. I'll let all of you borrow 
them, but of course they will oe to me,” and | 
Jim wrapped them again and went limping down | 
the street, a merry, most contented little fellow. 


THE ‘TWO: GATES 









Te gate of If is wide and high, 
It looks o’er pleasant ways, 
To castles rising to the sky, 
To golden, glorious days. 
The hills of hope beyond it rise, 
The highroads of delight ; 
But ah! this door to paradise 
Is always padlocked tight! 


The gate of Now is small and low 
Beside the trodden way ; 

Few ever notice it, although 
All pass it every day. 

It leads at first to nothing fine, 
Its paths plod on afar, 

But day or night, in rain or shine, 
It ever stands ajar. 


Always before If’s fast-locked gate 
A throng of lingerers sigh, 
For, looking through its bars of fate, 


| fast food ; an’ then some 
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sightseeing. But I guess I got eo while I 
was up to New York to keep me moralizing the 
rest o’ my days! - 

“F’r instance, there’s the differ’nce between 
city folks ’n’ country folks—or, say, the differ’nce 
between city folks In the city an’ city folks when 
they’re in the countr 


“Now in the county they don’t appear to be 


| shy at ham ’n’ eggs for breakfast, preceded by a 


smart help o’ hominy or oatmeal with plenty 0’ 
cream; an’ most of ’em can piece in a few pan- 
cakes ’n’ empty the maple-surrup onto ’em with the 
best of us. Of course two three cups 0’ coffee go 
with the rest, an’ some slices o’ home-made bread ; 
an’ I’ve seen them that could top off with dough- 
nuts or a piece of wee pie. . 

“But when city folks are under their own vine 
’n’ fig-tree,—to speak figgeratively—they put on 
a nice, generous-looking table-cloth, with a fine 
showing of silver. Then they plant a coffee-pot 
on the table an’ set on a plate o’ half-growed 
bakery rolls. Fin’ly a in a dish of break- 

y says. uite like she 
thought she was saying somethin’ interesting,— 
‘Breakfast is ready!’” 


* © 


A LEGITIMATE APPLICATION. 


iss Estabrook’s system of philosophy is so 
satisfying to her that she likes to acquaint 
others with it. Seldom, however, does 
she find so ready and sympathetic an acceptance 
of her point of view as she encountered the other 
day in an adherent of a well-known peripatetic 
school of philosophers. ‘She was taking her reg- 
ular four-mile-a-day exercise along a country road, 
when she met a tramp to whom, earlier in the 
day, she had given a quarter. The benevolent 
lady called after him: 

“Just a moment, there, my man, if you please!” 

The tramp paused doubtfully. 

“I merely wished to state that in granting your 
request just now I am wholly free from the 
common delusion that —_ real harm could result 
to you, even supposing that you are actually in 
want and unable, by your own conscious effort, to 
extricate yourself from apparent deprivation of 





Far on the hills they spy 
Those who have found the road. 
They entered!” ery they. Nay, 
’Twas through Now’s gate, far in the rear, 
Beside the dusty way! 


Twas here 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO WEST POINT. 

en. Morris Schaff, in his recent book, “The 
(| Spirit of Old West Point,’ dwells with 

much humor on the new cadet’s crossing 
the boundary between civil and military life. He 
declares that there is no boundary in this world 
like it in its contrasts. After reporting to the 
adjutant on the memorable day of his arrival, 
Schaff and an appointee from an adjoining dis- 
trict in Ohio were turned over to a soldierly 
orderly, and were soon trailing behind him toward 
the barracks. 


“And oh, with what form and step he preceded 
us!” says General Schaff. ‘He was breasting, as it 
were, the soft June air with a front of irresistible 
authority. On past the dear little chapel, the only 
one of all the buildings enthroned with tenderness 
in a cadet’s memory; on past the Academic Hall, 
and thence into the area of the barracks. 

“By this time he had increased his step, gainin 

distance somewhat between us for reasons tha 
soon became obvious; for shortly after we turned 
the corner of barracks, first one and then another 
——s shower of saved-up buttons began to 
all round us. This noiseless salute was coming 
from the cockloft, and from those, and those only, 
who just a year before were. on their way to the 
seventh and eighth divisions with countenances 
as serious as those we wore. 

“The oye beg us across the area, up the iron 
steps to the si Pe and thence into the hall of the 
eighth division. There he tapped respectfully on 
the door to the left. 

“Come in!’ responded a voice in military tones, 
and we entered. 

“The little slips of ert which the adjutant gave 
us had pone A reached the hands of the cadet 
officers, detailed in charge of new cadets, when 
instantaneously all three at once shouted to us to 
take our hats off and ‘stand at attention’—what- 
ever that might be—with voices boiling with in- 
dignation and eyes glaring with panther-like 
readiness to jump on us and tear us to bits, as 
though we had seriously meditated the overthrow 
= Le Point, and possibly of the Christian religion 

self. 

“We were then commanded imperiously by the 
cadet officer to follow him—the day for ‘Will you 
please, sir,’ or ‘May I have the pleasure,’ had 


passed. 

“We had had a view of his chest expanding in a 
full, broad swell of glory; and we now had one of 
his back, his coat embracing his waist with the 
lines of a wasp, his white trousers creased and 
immaculate, and his cap tilted just a little jauntil 
across his forehead, his thin, light hair brushec 
with such careful attention as to give an air of 
fastidiousness. i 

“With elastic sprightliness he mounted the stair- 
ways of the seventh division to the cockloft, and 
at the room on the left hand facing the area rapped 
pecceeeeey, and the next moment—had he been 

ursting through an animated impertinence he 
could not have shown more determined vigor—he 
sent the old door swinging on its hinges. 

“Then marching up bolc Wy, as only an ambitious 
a corporal can march, to some posted regu- 
ations condensed to the limit of comprehension,— 
I can see them now, printed on blue paper in 
heavy, black type, and prescribing the arrange- 
ments of clothing, bed linen, stationery, the care of 
the room, and what not,—he turned about face, 
and announced that when our trunks were de- 
livered we should see to it that they were obeyed, 
indicating the regulations. 

“This announcement having been made with due 
firmness and volume, he strutted away, giving us 
a parting look full, apparently, of intentions on 
his part of the most desperate character if we 
did not look out. 

“On his departure we turned and gazed into each 
other’s faces,” concludes General Schaff, “seeking 
hopelessly, and from the standpoint of old age, 
piteously, for some explanation of our experience 
at West Point up to that moment.” 


*® 


WHAT SHE BROUGHT BACK. 


se h, yes, I got consid’able out o’ my trip,” 
said Miss Pettingill, with tempered en- 
thusiasm. The Pettingill farm is delight- 
fulin summer. Miss Hannah had finally accepted 
one of those urgent invitations—usually arriving 
as spring appeared—to spend a few days in town 
with some of those cousins—of greater or less 
“distance’’—who frequently dropped in and spent 
a few weeks with her in summer-time. 
“Certainly the stores are big, but I can do 
— well in the village, and I never did fancy 


rapesing round in trolley-cars. There’s the sights, 
to be sure, but I never was much of a hand to go 


ood, knowing, as I do know, that an absolute 
justice insuring the individual’s welfare, reigns 
| throughout the cosmos.” 

The tramp stared, round-eyed, open-mouthed. 
“Nor do I cherish any obsolete notion of myself 
| as a ‘Lady Bountiful.’ My actual motive in giving 
| the \ eed should property be classed as ‘selfish.’ 

Not having as yet quite fully overcome a foolishly 
sympathetic temperament, I should undoubtedly 
—if [ had not given the money—have been annoye 
for some time afterward by mental pictures of you 
as suffering for food. In short, I did what I did 
a to make myself slightly more comfortable. 

“That is all. I merely wished to explain my 
motive,” added Miss Estabrook; for the tramp 
lingered, gazing with glistening eyes at the coun- 
tenance of his benefactress, where the lines, with 
merciless accuracy, reflected her habitual pains- 
takingness. 

“Yes, ma’am, an’ I ketch on all right—now,” he 
said, eagerly, in his eye no such absent expres- 
sion as Miss Estabrook is becoming accustomed 
to see in the eyes of relatives and friends to whom 
she conscientiously expounds her philosophy. 
“An’ I’m interested in them inside workin’s 0’ 

our mind! But say, ma’am, you’d sure oughter 
hink a little mite more about them feelin’s o’ 

ourn. I bet you’d feel downright comf’table all 
through, fer oncet in yer life, ef you’d jest make 


this quarter a dollar.” 
t 
A Mr. John Burroughs, the naturalist, made 
to Yellowstone Park with the President, 
they picked up the man who had formerly been 
foreman on Mr. Roosevelt’s ranch and another 
cowboy friend of the old days; and they rode with 
the President in his private car for several hours. 
“He was as happy with them as a schoolboy ever 
was in meeting old chums,” Mr. Burroughs de- 
elares in his recent book, “Camping and Tramping 
with Roosevelt.” “He beamed with delight all 
over. 


“The life which those men represented,” con- 
tinues Mr. Burroughs, “and of which he had him- 
self once formed a part, meant so much to him; it 
had entered into the very marrow of his being, and 
I could see the joy of it all shining in his face as he 
sat and lived parts of it over again with those men 
that day. He bubbled with laughter continually. 

“The men, I thought, seemed a little embar- 
rassed by his open-handed cordiality and good- 
fellowship. He himself evidently wanted to forget 
the present, and to live only in the memory of 
those wonderful ranch days —that free, hardy, 
| adventurous life upon the plains. It all came 
back to him with a rush when he found himself 
alone with these heroes of the rope and the stirrup. 

“How much more keen his appreciation was, and 
how much quicker his memory than theirs! He 
was constantly recalling to their minds incidents 
which they had forgotten, and the names of horses 
and dogs that had escaped them. His subsequent 
life, instead of ——s dim the memory of his 
ranch days, seemed to have made it more vivid by 
contrast. 

“When they had gone, I said to the President, 
‘I think your affection for those men is very 
beautiful.’ 

“How could I help it?’ he said. 

“ ‘Still, few men in your station could or would 
go back and renew such friendships.’ 

“*Then I pity them,’ he replied. He said after- 
ward that his ranch life had been the making 
of him. It had built him up and hardened him 
physically, and had opened his eyes to the wealth 
of manly character among the plainsmen and 
cattlemen.” 


* ¢ 


THE OLD RANCH DAYS. 
a point in the Dakotas, on the trip which 
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WHERE HE WAS LACKING. 


man who had served two terms in Congress 

A was making a campaign for a third term. 

In the course of a speech in the town ha!! 

at Broomcorn Junction, a village near the farther 
boundary of his district, he said: 


“It is true, fellow citizens, that I have not always 
been able to do as much as I should like to do in 
the matter of internal improvements in this dis 
trict, but l have never lost sight of your interests 
for a single moment. You have no idea of the 
obstacles that lie in the way of a Congressma!: 
who tries to secure mae Pome te for public 
buildings, the improvement of navigable streams. 
and the like, for the benefit of his constituents: 
but I want to assure you, fellow citizens, that | 
have labored constantly in your behalf to the ver) 
best of my ability.” 

“We know it!” shouted an old farmer in thi 
audience. “That’s why we want an abler man!’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Sergeant, strange, garnet, great, tear, ear. 
ar, a. 


, 
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1. Column. 11. A gate, agate, agatetype. 11! 
A courtesy. 1v. Hare, hair. v. Wall. vit. Brush. 

3. Schumann, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Mozart. 
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By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


OW to the wittiest, bending low, 
Little lad, in the Christmas glow. 
Choose her the brightest, set apart, 
Make her a courtesy, hand to heart; 
Call her clever and name her bright — 
Bow to the wittiest, Christmas Knight! 


Saar 


K NEEL to the prettiest, gallant sir, 
Down at the tiny feet of her 

Praise the fairest of all the girls, 

Sing her color and laud her curls — 

Lips and cheeks like the holly-bloom : 

Kneel to the prettiest in the room! 


Caz 


UT kiss the one that you love best! 
_ Choose her now with love confessed, 
Then, little lover, duty done, 
Cuddle close to this dearest one — 
Right in the presence of all the rest 
Kiss the one that you love best! 










































DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 


A BELATED CHRISTMAS. 


By Sarah Huntington. 


ob and Nan had been counting the days to Christmas. For 

R months they had saved their pennies, and had been to the 

village and bought their gifts. In the evening, before the 

open fire, they had wrapped them in neat papers and labeled 

them in their “best hand.” The family Christmas tree was to 

be at Aunt Mary’s, and father was to drive them over in the old 

pung. All the other cousins were to be there, and they could 
hardly wait for the day. 

A letter had come, saying that grandpa had been up on the hill 
and found the dearest little spruce-tree, and placed it in the back 
parlor near the fireplace, so that Santa Claus could not help 
seeing it. 

When the morning came on which they were to start, the chil- 
dren woke up very early, and looked out to see if the sun were 
not as anxious as they, and had risen a little earlier, too. Alas! 
they found him very reluctant ; he was hiding his face in a gray 
cloud and there was a snowy bank lying over the mountain. 

Mother came to tell them that they must hurry and get ready 
for an earlier start, as they feared the snow would hinder them. 
They did not need to be told twice, and soon after breakfast the 
family was ready. Mother and father carried out the warm 
soap-stones and bricks, and packed in the boxes and wraps. 

The first of the twenty-mile drive was uneventful. After 
a while, however, mother began to cast anxious looks toward 
father, and every time she did so he urged the horses on faster. 
At last a tiny, soft, feathery snowflake struck Nan in the face, 
and she gave a ery of dismay. “Oh, must we go back?” she 
wailed; but father only looked at the sky. 

Silently they flew along for a while, but the flakes grew thicker 
and thicker, and at last father turned their horses’ heads toward 
home. The wind grew bitterly cold, and the pung began to fill 
with the snow in spite of their efforts. For a long time they felt 
that father did not know the way to go, and that he had left it to 
the horses. Justas Jack and Jerry stopped of their own accord, 
they dimly saw a landmark which they knew—a low, rambling 
house, and to this they made their way. 

In this house an old man lived all alone, and he hurried to help 
them shake off the snow and come to the fire. The horses were 
put in the outer shed. They were all too glad to be thus shel- 
tered to fret very much. Nan and Rob were bitterly disap- 
pointed, but when mother told them of the danger they had 
escaped, they did not complain. Fortunately, mother had a 
brimming basket of good things, and she set the table and tried 
to make them all as cheery as possible. So Christmas came and 
went, and the snow continued to sift and swirl about them. 

“Are we lost, mother?””? Nan asked at last. 

“No, it’s only Christmas that’s lost,’’ explained Rob. 

“Shall we ever find it?” she asked; and then mother told her 
that as soon as it stopped snowing the roads would be broken, 
and they could go on. 

The news of their mishap had gone to Aunt Mary, and the 
morning before they were to start, the stage, which had been 
helped and plowed through the drifts, brought them a large box ; 







and when they joyfully opened it they found gifts for each, and 
candy and goodies of every description. There was even a gift 
for the man who had given them shelter. 

This letter from Aunt Mary had come in the box: 

Dear Shut-ins. These things are to encourage you and tell you 
that the very storm that held you must also have held Santa, for he 
is not coming until you do, and the tree is waiting still, and we 
shall have our Christmas just the same. 


As they rode off over the sparkling snow, Nan said, “I don’t 
mind if Christmas was lost ; 
“Yes,” said Rob. 


it is so nice to find it again.’ 
“Hooray for a behind-time Christmas !”’ 
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LITTLE AH YEN. 
By Mary Bell. 


h Yen was a little slave child who was found by the kind 

A ladies of the Chinese Mission, and taken to live at a 

pleasant home with many other little Chinese girls. ‘They 

all wore blouses of bright cambric, with pretty trimmings, and 
wide trousers, and their slippers looked like little boats. 

Now Ah Yen’s little toes had been bound under her feet, so 
that when she grew up she could wear shoes no bigger than a 
little baby’s. Most of the great ladies in China have feet all wee 
crumpled up, so that they seem small, but the little Chinese girls 
are very unhappy because they must have their feet bound. ‘hey 
hurt very much, and it is hard to walk. 

So when little Ah Yen was brought to the mission, the first 
thing that the matron did was to take the tight bands off her 
feet. 

In one year Ah Yen could walk without stumbling, like other 
little girls, although when she took off her stockings at night she 
could see that her feet were not as pretty as Ti Fan’s, which 
had never been bound. 

Ah Yen liked Christmas time better than the Chinese New- 
year. She remembered that the Chinese lilies bloomed and the 
firecrackers went off, that the streets had been lighted with beau- 
tiful and strange lanterns, and all the Chinese went to the joss- 
houses in their gay silk dresses. Ah Yen remembered the 
hideous dragon that ever so many Chinese carried through the 
They were not going to have a dragon at the mission. 
‘There was to be a feast and a Christmas tree. 

The Christmas tree, all lighted with candles, stood in the 
mission schoolroom, and Ah Yen looked with wide-open eyes 
at the bright stars and balls, the strings of pop-corn and glittering 
threads that hung upon the branches. ‘Then Santa Claus arrived, 
with his long white beard and his strange coat of fur, and he 
gave each little girl a present and a bag of candy. 

Ah Yen was very happy, although she did not laugh as a 
little American child would have done, nor did she run and play, 
but she clung tightly to one leg of her doll, frequently touching 
the little pink foot with her slim brown hand. 

Presently Santa Claus called Ti Fan to him and asked her if 
she was happy, and Ti Fan said she was. When asked why, 
she said because she had a wagon to play with. Then Santa 
Claus asked each little girl what made her happy. One was 
glad because she had a little bed in which to sleep; another was 
glad because her teacher loved her. 

Ah Yen was very shy when she was spoken to, and at first 
would not answer. 

When asked again, “‘Have you nothing to be thankful for, Ah 
Yen?” 

“Yiss,” answered the little girl, looking stolidly away from 
the good Santa Claus. 

““What is it?’? kindly asked the matron, taking her hand. 

“Big feet,” Ah Yen shyly answered. Then she hid her little 
face behind her sleeve, for Santa Claus laughed, and gave her 
another bag of candy; but the matron took her in her lap, and 
promised that her poor little feet should never be bound again. 
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—_—— Roosevelt, December 11th, | 
made a public statement, in which he quoted | 
the declaration which he made on the night after | 
his election as President, that he would under no 
circumstances be a candidate for or accept 
another nomination, and stated that he had not 
changed, and should not change, the decision 
then announced. m 
Kus Oscar II of Sweden, one of the 
most beloved of sovereigns, died December 
8th, aged nearly 79 years. ———————""—""—"— 
King Oscar was married in | 
1857 to the Princess Sophia 
of Nassau, who survives 
him. He succeeded his 
brother, Carl XV, to the 
throne of Sweden and Nor- 
way in 1872. King Oscar 
was a fine scholar, a poet, 
translator and historian, a 
patron of art, literature and 
science, a just and pro- 
gressive ruler, and a man * 
of high principles and amiable character. During 
the troubles which led to the separation of Sweden 
= ——= Fj and Norway he bore him- | 
self with tact and dignity. | 
|| His oldest son, Oscar | 
| Gustaf Adolf, has suc-| 
ceeded to the throne under | 
the title of Gustaf V. He} 
| is 49 years old, and has 
|| some of his father’s tastes 
|| and traits. ° 











Kine Oscar it. 
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ational Politics.— 
The Republican Na- 
===! tional Committee has called 
the national convention for the nomination of 
candidates for President aud Vice-President to 
meet at Chicago, June 16, 1908. Kansas City 
and Denver were competitors for the distinction 
of entertaining the convention, but Chicago was 
selected by a vote of 31, to 18 for Kansas City 
and 4 for Denver. 


| 
| oe 
King GusTaF V. 


| 
| 
[a —_— 


* 


Mx Explosion of Black Damp in two of 
the mines of the Fairmont Coal Company 
at Monongah, West Virginia, December 6th, 
wrecked the mines and caused the death of 
about 400 miners. The explosion was followed 
by fire, and the exact loss of life will probably 
never be known. The disaster is one of the 
worst in the history of American mining. 
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|| do not themselves become double-layers. 


| conerete when exposed to electrolytic influences 
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ae RE @ SCIENCE f} | 


: ip Eggs a Day.—Professor Gowell of | 
the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 
has carefully investigated the question of the 
possibility of obtaining a-race of hens capable 
of laying each two eggs per day. He finds that 
instances occur in which a hen will lay two 
eggs in one day; usually one in the morning 
and the other in the evening. But almost 
always a double laying for one day is either 
preceded or followed by the absence of laying 
during an entire day. Thus there is no real 
gain in the total number of eggs. Moreover, 
the hens produced from the eggs of double-layers 


& 

oncrete and Electrolysis.—Since iron 

encased with concrete is perfectly protected 
against rust, even when submerged in water, it 
was thought that similar protection might be 
furnished by concrete against electrolysis. This 
proves not to be the case. ‘The experiments of 
Knudsen have shown that a current of only 
one-tenth of an ampere seriously affects iron 
tubes encased in concrete, particularly when 
they are immersed in salt water. Even the 


is softened to such a degree that it can be cut 
with a knife. e . 


teamboats on African Lakes. — No 
more striking indication exists of the rapid 


march of civilization over the Dark Continent | 
than that furnished by the steamboats now | 
| running on the Victoria Nyanza, in connection 


with the Uganda railway. ‘Three boats have 
already been launched there, and another is in 
course of construction. Violent tempests fre- 
quently occur on this lake, and the boats have 
been specially constructed to resist them, as 
well as to afford protection against the fierce 
tropical sunshine, and the diluvian rains which 
fall there. “ 
ae Way to kill Borers.—According to 

the report of Louis Boutan to the French 
Academy of Sciences, the larve that ravage the 
trunks of coffee-trees can be destroyed by a 
momentary chilling of the trunk, or branches, 
of the plant, through the application of chlorid 
of ethyl. It has been proved by experiment 
that this process causes no injury to the plants, 
but is fatal to the borers enclosed in the wood. 
Unfortunately the chemical employed is expen- 
sive, but it is thought that the principle of the 
process may be extended, and may prove useful 
in combating the parasites of other trees. 





eres in Business Conditions 
led the Secretary of the Treasury to limit the 
allotment of Panama Canal bonds, under the 
recent proposal, to $25,000,000. The proposed 
issue was largely oversubscribed. The allotments 
of the three per cent. Treasury certificates will 
not exceed $15,000,000. They are confined to 
national banks which are in a position to take 
out at once additional circulation. 


oa) 


ational Finances.— From the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the year ended June 30, 1907, it appears that the 
receipts for the year were $846,725,339, and the 
expenditures $762,488,753, showing a surplus of 
$84,236,586. The Secretary estimates the revenue 
for the current fiscal year at $844,000,000, and 
the expenditures at $802,000,000, leaving a prob- 
able surplus of $42,000,000. 


range River Colony, formerly the 


Orange Free State, has held its first parlia- 


mentary election under the new constitution, and 
the Dutch party has gained a victory even more 
decisive than in the Transvaal. Of the 38 mem- 
bers of the lower house, 30 belong to that party, 
4 to the Constitutionalists or British party, 
and 4 to the Independents. The Boer generals 
Hertzog and De Wet hold seats in the cabinet. 


he Nobel Prizes.—The Nobel prize in the 

department of physics has been awarded to 
Prof. Albert A. Michelson SS} 
of the University of Chi- | 
cago. Professor Michel- 
son’s discoveries and | 
researches into the velocity | 
of light were the basis of | 
the award, and in connec- 
tion with this work he has 
redetermined the length of | 
the meter in terms of wave- | 








lengths of light. Professor || 
Michelson is the second || Pror. A. A. Micnecson 
American to receive a === — 


Nobel prize; the first was given to President 
Roosevelt last year for his services in the promo- 
tion of peace. The chemistry prize was awarded, 
not to Sir William Crookes, as at first announced, 
but to Prof. Edouard Buchner of the U niversity 
of Berlin. The prize for medicine was given to 
Doctor Laveran of Paris; and the peace prize 
was divided between Teodoro Moneta of Italy, 
president of the universal peace conference at 
Milan in 1906, and Louis Renault, permanent 
delegate of France to The Hague tribunal. 


|| of about 10 inches’ aperture, was transported to 


& 
| Seven-Tailed Comet.—The new comet, 
generally called Daniels’s, which passed 
perihelion in August, offered the remarkable 
spectacle of seven tails, displayed simultane- 
ously. In this respect it recalls the famous 
comet of 1744, which, it is said, also had seven 
tails. But the comet of 1744 was a brilliant 
one, whereas Daniels’s comet was not conspic- 
uous to the naked eye. According to Bredichin’s 
theory, a multiplicity of tails, of different 
curvatures, indicates that the comet consists of 
| substances of varying atomic weight. The 
lightest particles, being driven off with great 
velocity, form straight tails. 

& 


nsects and Mirrors.—In his experiments 


odor of flowers that attracts bees and other 
insects, Monsieur Plateau, the Belgian zoélogist, 
bethought him of trying a mirror. He selected 
a flower of striking color and strong odor, and 
placed it before an excellent glass in which the 
reflection was perfect. All the insects went 
straight to the real flower, and not a single one 
approached the reflection in the mirror. 
@ 

gee Another Lofty Observatory.—For 

many years there has been a well-known 
meteorological observatory on the summit of the 
Pie du Midi de Bigorre, in the Pyrenees, at an 
altitude of 9,400 feet. During the past summer 
|an astronomical observatory has been added. 
The equipment, including an excellent telescope 





| the top of the mountain by the aid of the mili- 
tary stationed at Tarbes. One great advantage 
| of the Pic du Midi observatory is that it can be 
| occupied during the entire year. 


2 
| 7 Dianemologo.—This singular name is 
given by the inventor, Eduardo Torres y 
| Quevedo, a Spaniard, to an apparatus intended 
to take the place of stenography in reporting 
speeches. The apparatus, which consists simply 


to determine whether it is the color or the | 











| of a series of little bells, requires the codpera- 


| tion of eight or ten writers. Each writer takes 


|a single phrase from the speaker’s mouth. At 

the tinkle of a bell on his left, he begins to write 
what he hears. The bell on his right arrests 
him, and sets his neighbor at work. By the 
time the circuit is made, the first writer is 
ready for another phrase. Afterward the 
phrases, which are numbered in their order 
of taking, are reunited to form the entire report. 
Tried recently at the Athenée in Madrid, the 
| dianemologo gave satisfactory results. 


| 


The Experience of a 
Practical Operator. 

















HE NEW COMPANION is often used under circum- 

stances which call for a machine of the highest quality of 
material, workmanship and manufacture. This high standard is 
especially shown in the adaptability of the machine to meet the 
requirements of a busy and successful dressmaker. For this 
reason the following testimonial will interest intending purchasers 
of the New Companion: 


Have been a dressmaker for the past twenty 
years, and used many different makes of 
machines, but find none equal to the New 
Companion. Gladly recommend it to all in 
need of an up-to-date machine. 

ANNA M. WHIPPLE, Woonsocket, R. I. 


The New Companion was first offered to the public in 
1880, over a quarter of a century ago. To-day no sewing 
machine is more favorably known. Our ten machines, ranging 
in price from $17.75 to $29.75, differ in style and price, but in 
quality are.alike. Each is fitted with a complete set of the latest 
Attachments and Accessories. 








THE DOUBLE DROP FEED. 











Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers . ‘ ; ‘ $17.75 
Style 14, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. : ‘ 20.75 
Style 214, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . ‘ 21.75 
Style 3, Cabinet, Hand Lift . , ‘ ‘ . 23.75 
Style 4, Companion Special . ‘ , : t 19.25 
Style 5A, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. ‘ , 20.75 
Style 7A, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . ‘ é 21.75 
Style 10A, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . , ‘ 24.75 
Style 11A, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift ‘ ‘ 26.75 
Style 12A, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift . ‘ 29.75 


We Pay the Freight. 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 
extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, 
or to any freight office west of these four states. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


Send for a Descriptive Booklet 


with Samples of Stitching done on the Machine. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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A WILLING WORKER 
BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS 














doin’s. There’s none of ’em 
earnin’ money, so to speak, 
but I have a steady job,’’ 
and again a smile of content- 
ment came over her face. 
‘*Mrs. Cleary, your chil- 
dren ought to go to work 
and support themselves, 
and your husband ought to 





ts. Cleary was the scrubwoman in a large 

office-building. She faithfully swept 

the halls, wiped the paint and dusted 

the railings— generally singing, and always 

with a smile for any one who gave her a salu- 
tation. 

‘*Yes, dear, I’ve six,’’ she said, when I 
asked her if she had any children. 

‘*T hope some of them are old enough to be a 
help to you,”’ I ventured. 

‘*Every one of ’em is that,’’ she declared, 
with a radiant smile, as she leaned her broom 
against the wall and reached after the duster. 

“‘T am glad of that,’’ I replied. ‘‘And does 
your husband have employment ?’’ 

‘‘No, dear. Mike can’t work.’’ 

“Oh!’’ I felt afraid to say more, fearing 
that Mike might be a helpless invalid, of whom 
it would be a sorrow to the good woman to 
speak. 

“Ye see, dear,’’ she continued, noticing my 
embarrassment, ‘‘Mike don’t know anything. 
He’s good and willin’, Mike is, but he can’t 
read nor write, so he don’t stand any chance to 
work. ’’ 

‘*But a good many work who can’t read or 
write,’’ I objected. 

“*Yes, dear. But Mike wa’n’t brought up 
to it, ye see, his mother bein’ a widow,’’ said 
Mrs. Cleary, with a beaming smile, as if this 
explanation must satisfy any one. 

‘*But, Mrs. Cleary, do you mean to say that 
your husband has never earned his living ?’’ 

**No, dear, I wouldn’t be sayin’ that. Ye 
see, ’twas like this. His mother, bein’ a widow, 
went out scrubbin’, and took in a good wash 





“BUT MIKE WA'N'T BROUGHT UP TO IT, YE SEE, 
HIS MOTHER BEIN’ A WIDOW. 


when she could get it, and Mike, bein’ the only 
child, minded the house for her till she came 
to America. Then she died, an’ Mike came to 
stay with me aunt for a spell, till he could look 
round a bit. And it so happened I came to 
visit me aunt at the time, and Mike and I made 
up our minds to marry.’”’ 

‘*But surely Mike had to get something to do 
then ?’” 

‘**Twas this way. I had a good job offered 
me in a laundry, and we stayed on with me 
aunt till the first baby came, and after that we 
set up for ourselves. Mike seemed to like 
to stay home with the baby, and I went back 
to the laundry.’’ 

‘*Well, it’s good that your children are a help 
to you,’’ I said. 


get something to do,’’ I 


| announced, firmly. ‘‘It’s a shame for you to 


have to work so hard.’’ 

‘*It’s the kind heart ye have, miss. But as 
I was tellin’ ye, Mike’s too ignorant to work, 
and the children keep busy in their way. They 
take comfort with their father. Do you think 


| we'll be after havin’ another cold winter, 


miss?’’ and with this graceful change of sub- 
ject, my researches were brought to a conclusion. 


® ¢ 


BREAKING HORSES WITH KINDNESS. 


'wenty years ago, on a ranch in southern 
Texas, a cattleman sat on a discarded 


saddle outside the bars of a corral, sick at | 


heart. Stretched out on a horse-blanket, says 
a writer in the Century Magazine, lay a 
cowboy,—his ‘‘bunkie,’’—crushed and bleeding ; 
and inside the corral lay a beautiful, high- 
spirited mustang, panting out the last moments 
of a life she had sacrificed in her mad struggle 
for liberty. 

“*It’s all wrong, boys!’’ criedthe man. ‘‘It’s 
all wrong, ‘and wicked and inhuman! This is 
no way to break horses, and I know it. From 
this very day I am going to devote myself to 
saving the men and horses that are being sacri- 
ficed every year under this brutal system of 
breaking horses, which is as senseless as it is 
wicked. ’’ 

He did not fail to keep his word. The next 
morning he began his great task, and since 
then has travelled from ranch to ranch all over 
the great West and Northwest, getting up 
classes among ranchmen and cowboys, and 








**Sure, dear. They’re all good children. 
Peter, me eldest, is a bit careless with the | 
drink, but he’s a good boy.’’ 

‘*What does he do?’’ 

‘He ain’t rightly settled at anything yet, 
dear. I’ve spoke to some of the gentlemen here | 
in the buildin’ about him. I’m hopin’ he’ll 
soon get a job. It’s good of ye, miss, to care | 
about the children,’’ she concluded. 

‘*How old is Peter?’? I continued, relent- 
lessly. 

‘*He’s near twenty, miss.’’ 

“‘And have you any girls old enough to help | 
you??? | 

“‘T have that. Mary’s a year younger than 
Peter, and she’s the stay of the house, miss. 
Her father says what he’d do without her | 
he don’t know. She takes the care of the chil- | 
dren off Mike’s hands most entirely, miss, and | 
every mornin’ as soon as I’m stirrin’ and get 
the fire started an’ the breakfast goin’, I’ve but 
to speak to Mary, an’ she’s soon up an’ about | 
an’ mindin’ the children, dear. Mary’s the | 
best of the whole of ’em, miss.’’ 

“*But couldn’t she get a place and earn 
money ?’’ I objected. 

“I couldn’t be sparin’ Mary. Many’s the | 








teaching them how to break 
and educate their horses with- 
out roping, choking, blind- 
folding, and the other brutal 
parts of the ‘‘breaking’’ long 
thought necessary. 

His sole weapon was kind- 
ness. He entered the corral 


except a long-jointed fish-pole. 


motion, 
time, until it became accus- 
tomed to his presence, when 
he began making slight move- 
ments with his hands and 
arms. 


it from such movements, he 
would advance nearer, still 
talking in a gentle tone, and 


which he could gently touch 
the animal with his fish-pole. 
Usually the horse started and 
ran at the touch, but he stood perfectly still, 
talking soothingly, and when the horse had 
at last quieted down, began again a gradual 
approach. 

So he eventually came, by stroking and softly 
advancing, and by shortening the pole grad- 
ually, to being able to put his hand upon the 
animal. 

He held his hand out first for the horse to 
sniff at—always with a lump of sugar or a 
handful of oats for it to nibble. When he could, 
he stroked the animal on the neck, and at last, 
having gained its confidence, he was able to 
throw away the fish-pole and bring in the 
halter. 

This again he gave the horse to sniff at, 
before throwing it loosely over the animal’s 
neck. Soon he was able to persuade the horse 
that there was no danger in it, and by putting it 


lon properly, and gently drawing on the rope, 


persuaded the horse to follow him. 


The saddle blanket, in turn, had to be thrown | 


on the ground, sniffed, walked over, become 
generally acquainted with, before it could go on 
the back, and so with every step in the horse’s 
education, one gradually led to the next. And 


there was in them no sharp word, no anger, | 
no quick movement to frighten or disconcert 
the horse—only a continual lesson in confi- ; 


dence. 
The cowboys, first looking upon the new 
trainer as a ‘‘freak,’’ held for him the worst 


| ‘outlaws’? and ‘‘man-killers’’ they could find. | 
But never did he fail, by the same gentle means, | 
to win in a few hours the complete confidence | 


of each of the horses, no matter how unprom- 
ising, and lead them forth bridled and saddled 
and willing to be ridden. 

A horse thus ‘‘trained’’ is better than broken. 
It serves willingly and eagerly. It is stopped 
with a word, it will not bite or kick, and, 
best of all, it has no terrible lesson of brutal- 
ity and fear. to treasure in memory against 
mankind. 


laugh she and Mike have 
together over the children’s 


with the horse he was to} 
train without rope or weapon | 


He stood at a distance from | 
the frightened horse, talking | 
to it soothingly, but without | 
for a _ considerable | 


When the aninial had | 
learned that no harm came to | 


at last reach a point from) 
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A small cut of the first Calendar leaf. 








The original is about three times this size and printed in rich colors. 


UR leaves of heavy cardboard are loosely bound together with light-blue 
ribbon. Each leaf is 734 x 1134 inches im size, and carries a picture and a 
calendar for three months of the year. Each picture, beautifully printed in 
full color by the most modern process, wonderfully retains all the richness of the 
original. Each calendar is printed in large, clear figures. 


SUBJECTS: 


First Quarter: NEARING PORT. 
Marshall Johnson. 


Third Quarter : 
CATTLE AND LANDSCAPE. 
A portion of one of E. van Marcke’s most charm- 
ing pictures. 
Fourth Quarter: GIRL WITH ROSES. 


A beautiful girl’s head with American beauty 
roses, by W. H. McEntee. 


A stirring marine by 
Second Quarter: 
AN OLD MILL AT ZAANDAM. 
An attractive Dutch windmill and landscape, by 
William J. Kaula. 


This Calendar will be sent by return mail to every Companion subscriber 
who pays at this time the subscription for 1908. 
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Renewal of Subscriptions 
For The Youth’s Companion. 


The response to our suggestion that subscriptions be 
promptly renewed has been very general. We wish to 
record in this space our appreciation of the courtesy, 
and to extend our thanks to each individual subscriber 
who shared in it. 
scribers there are some who have failed to note the renewal 
date, although intending to continue the paper. To these 
we wish to say that our new mailing list is in active 
preparation, and renewal with as little further delay as 


Among so large a number of sub- 


possible will be a favor which we shall be glad to recog- 
nize by sending the beautiful Calendar described above. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE VOUTH'sS COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Oftice, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single pbctane issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréetly to this oftice. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


= WI 
= 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 


of childhood or early 
adult life, the cause of 
which remains as great 
a mystery to-day as it 
was when the affection 
was first clearly de- 
seribed by a French phy- 
sician, over fifty years 
ago. It occurs for the 
most part in children; 
rarely in those over six 
or eight years of age, 
although young adults are occasionally affected. 
The disease is more common in summer, and 
sometimes occurs at that time in small epidemics. 
An epidemic of this kind has prevailed in New 
York City, and in other parts of the country, 
during the late summer and autumn of the present 
year. 

The symptoms, which resemble in their general 
character those of an infectious disease, and the 
fact of its oceasional occurrence in epidemics, 
have led the physicians to believe that it is due to 
the action of some micro-organism; but the most 
diligent search has as yet failed to discover any 
such cause. 

The disease begins suddenly with fever, head- 
ache, tenderness on pressure, or actual pain in 
the muscles; vomiting, peevishness, and some- 
times, although rarely, convulsions. There is noth- 
ing definite in these symptoms to lead the physician 
to suspect the real nature of the malady, except 
in time of an epidemic, when any sudden fever 
excites suspicion. 

The fever lasts, as a rule, only two or three days, 
and on its subsidence—less often before it has 
disappeared—the child is seen to be paralyzed. 

The course of the paralysis is peculiar. At first 
it is extensive, involving, perhaps, both legs, or an 
arm and a leg, and inereases a little for three or 
four days. After that a turn for the better occurs. 





The paralysis slowly retreats, and strength returns 


in one limb or one group of muscles at a time. 
At first the return of power is progressive and 


quite rapid, arousing hope of a perfect restoration ; | 


but that happy termination is seldom reached. 
Usually one limb, more often a leg, remains 
paralyzed, and the child is permanently crippled. 
The limb remains weak, although seldom entirely 
useless; the affected muscles waste away, and if 
the opposing muscles are not paralyzed, they pull 
the part, often the foot, to one side, and thus pro- 
duce deformity—in the case of the foot, a clubfoot. 
The growth in the affected limb is also retarded, 
so that the member lags behind and is permanently 
shorter than its fellow. 

The disease is an inflammation of a limited 
portion of the spinal cord, and so far no treatment 
has been discovered that will cure it. The general 
health, after the fever has subsided, is good, and 
the treatment—electricity, massage, hydrotherapy 
—is directed toward a diminution of the paralysis. 
It should be continued for a long time, for some- 
times there is marked improvement even after 
months or may be a year. 


KETURAH. 


he captain’s mother’s name had been Keturah, 

and that was the name the captain selected for 
his first little daughter. His wife, who did not like 
the name, objected; but he remained firm. The 
baby was duly christened and recorded Keturah 
before his vessel bore him away upon another 
voyage. On his return an old friend greeted him 
warmly at the wharf. 

“My, my, but the wife’ll be glad to see ye!” he 
cried, genially. “I passed her down the road a bit, 
hurrying along’s tight’s she could, carrying sech a 
good, plump armful as little Mirandy.” 

“Little who?” said the captain, bewildered. 

“Little Mirandy,” repeated his friend, smiling 
broadly. ‘‘Ketury M. she was, you know; but 
someways she seems to ha’ shifted round to K. 
Mirandy, with the K. mostways omitted nowa- 
days. A fine, fat, rosy little lass Mirandy is, too!” 

“Mirandy!”” roared the captain, with a huge 
haw! haw! “Mirandy! Well, that does beatall!” 


Good-naturedly though he accepted Miranda, | 


when a second little daughter was born, the cap- 
tain, resolved that a Keturah he would have in 
the family, had her, also, christened by the ob- 
noxious name. Then he went to sea. Quietly 
but firmly his wife again ignored the name alto- 
gether, and he returned to find a toddling small 
Louisa awaiting him. 

A third baby arrived, who also began life as 











his is an acute disease | 
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Keturah, but developed, during the period of her 
father’s voyage round the Cape, into Melissa; her 
younger sister Keturah became in a like manner 
Adeline; hers, Elizabeth. At the birth of a sixth 
daughter the mother died, and was soon followed 
by the baby. 

Five fine, handsome, capable daughters—Mi- 


randa, Louisa, Melissa, Adeline and Elizabeth— | 


remained, and grew to young womanhood to 
cheer the captain’s declining years. On a small 
slate tombstone, carved with an urn, a willow, 
and a round-faced cherub, was inscribed the 
name borne during her brief existence of three 
days by the one daughter he had successfully 
named Keturah. 
= e 


A MISCHIEVOUS ELEPHANT. 


oco, a small elephant in a circus menagerie, is 
known as the most mischievous animal among 
all the large herd of elephants inthis show. Coco, 
writes Ellen Velvin in “Wild Animal Celebrities,” 
was born in the circus, and from the very first few 
months of his life attracted attention, not only on 
account of his constant mischief, but also because 
he is one of the most affectionate and amusing 
animals in captivity. 

Coco began one day to pull down the gas-pipes 
over his head; and when those had been put to 
rights again, he tried to investigate the electric 
light by drawing the bulb over to his mouth with 
his trunk, and was barely saved from crushing it, 
| and probably causing his own death. 
| Just round a corner of the wall where he and 
| his companions are usually fastened up, under- 
| neath Madison Square Garden, is a water-faucet 
| where the men get the drinking water for the 
| elephants. One night when, after the perform- 

ance, the lights had been rr out with the excep- 

| tion of one or two, and all the men had gone but 
| the watchmen, Coco was very quiet and thought- 
| ful, and as all the elephants seemed quiet and 
| comfortable, the watchman settled himself in his 
chair and began to doze. 

Suddenly he was conscious of a curious sound 
like running water, and after listening a moment, 
looked down on the floor, and was surprised to see 
the floor swimming in water and a stream pouring 
from the faucet. The watchman knew at once 
what had happened. Coco had turned on the 
water-faucet and flooded the place. It took about 
an hour with a lot of men to get the animals dry 
and comfortable once more, and Coco was made 
to understand, by having his trunk =e smartly 
every time he attempted to put it round the faucet, 
that he was not to do that again. 
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TOO MUCH AT STAKE. 


he question for discussion before the debating 

society that had met in the little schoolhouse 
belonging to District Number Thirteen was this: 
“Resolved, that the works published under the 
name of William Shakespeare were really written 
by Lord Bacon.” 


The debate was fierce and prolonged, but, as 
frequently happens in such cases, the disputants 
on one side had informed themselves thoroughly, 
while the others, relying upon their having the 
popular side of the controversy, depended solely 
on their oratory. Hence the “Baconians,” having 
| learned all that could be said in favor of their 
contention, made really a very plausible case, and 
had decidedly much the better of the argument. 
At the close of the discussion the three judges 
who had been selected held a brief consultation, 
and decided in favor of the negative. 

“Why did you decide against us?” subsequently 
asked one of the disputants. “You know we 
resented good arguments, while the other fellows 
didn’t show any.” 

“That’s all right,’’ answered the judge to whom 
this een was addressed, “but two of us had 
ust bought expensive copies of ‘The Works of 

Villiam Shakespeare,’ that cost us fifteen dollars. 
| Do you suppose we were going to acknowledge 


that Shakespeare didn’t write ’em?” 
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A WELL - DESERVED REBUKE. 


| he man of medium size and unpretentious 
| appearance who had been standing in line in 
| front of the box-office at the opera-house for a 
| long time, awaiting his turn, was about to buy his 
tickets, when a richly dressed lady who had just 
come in tried to crowd herself in front of him. 
“Pardon me, madam,” he said, lifting his hat, 
| “but I have been here half an.agur longer than 
|} you have. May I suggest that you take your 
| place at the other end of the line?’ 
| “Sir,” she retorted, turning fiercely upon him 
| 





‘I consider you a very small specimen of a man!” 
| “I don’t deny it, madam,” he rejoined, ‘but my 
| Wife is very much of a lady, and I am buying these 
| tickets for her. Allow me to renew my suggestion 
| that you go to the other end of the line and await 
| your regular turn.” 
| The man in the box-office added a recommenda- 
| tion to the same effect, but in much less gentle 
| terms, and the indignant dame, red-faced and 
furious, complied, but with a bad grace. 
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NOT THE WORST. 


pop workers go among the poor to teach; 
occasionally, however, they are taught, as in 
an instance the Boston Post reports. 


One afternoon Mrs. Murphy appeared at the 
settlement house, all dressed up in her best bonnet 
and shawl, as is the custom. A huge black and 
blue spot disfigured one side of her face, however, 
and one eye was nearly closed. 

“Why, Mrs. Murphy, what is the matter?” cried 
one of the teachers; and then, realizing that she 
might have asked a tactless question, she hastily 
turned it off by saying, “Well, cheer up, you might 
be worse off.’”’ 

“Sure an’ I might,” responded the indignant 
Mrs. Murphy. “I might not be married at all!”— 
which was rather pointed, as all the teachers at 
the house are single women. 


* & 
MAINTAINING HIS DIGNITY. 


E ven the elevator boy has to draw the line some- 

where, to prevent his being made too common. 
The maid who announced to the guest waiting at 
the door that “she didn’t hear her until she had 
rung three times,” meets her match in the elevator 
boy described by a writer in the New York Evening 
Post. 

“If any one calls, Perey, while I am out, tell 
|him to wait. I shall be right back,” said the 
| Woman to the apartment-house elevator boy. 

There was no answer. 

“Did you hear me? Why don’t you answer?” 
asked the woman, with some heat. 

“IT never answers, ma’am, unless I doesn’t hear, 
and then I says ‘What?’ ” 








“Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ allay Throat 
Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. Soldin 
boxes only. Do not contain opium. [Adv. 

coumnratealiinsiiecianes 
FOR BABY RASHES, 
Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment have alleviated among the young, and the 
comfort they have afforded worn-out and worried 
parents, have led to their adoption in countless homes 
as priceless for the skinand scalp. Infantile and birth 
humors, scalled-head, eczemas, rashes, itchings, cha- 
fings, and every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin and 
scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, perma- 
nently and economically cured. { Adr. 


STAMPS Seitie' Geist tse: Rate“ous 
Telegraphy  ~siperior, practical 
penses earned. GOOD POSITIONS GUARANTEED. 
DODGE’S TUTE OF 


ods. Living ex- 
Catalogue FREE. S INSTITUTE 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Ss 


Do Your Own Printing 


tae prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, 
ok, we go press, $18. Money saver, 
maker. All easy, rules sent. Write fac- 
tory for press catalogue, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


White Lawn Shirt-Waists 


Advance Spring Styles 
At Economical Prices. 


The remarkably low price of this beautiful 
White Lawn Shirt- Waist indicates what splen- 
did values are contained in our Free catalogue of 
Advance Spring Styles. z 

Over fifty different stylesinShirt-Waists, Muslin, 
Cambric and Knit Underwear, Petticoats, Corsets, 
Sweaters, Ready-Made Skirts and Hosiery are 
illustrated and described. Orders filled the 
same day as received. If anything you order 
from us is not satisfactory, return it at our ex- 
pense and we will refund your money. 


Style No. 2104, 
WHITE LAWN 
WAIST with 
three bands of 
Italian cutwork 
and two full 
length sprays 
of solid em- 

broidery, 

separated 
by clusters 
of tucks 
which extend 
the full length 
of the front. Four 
full length tucks 
adorn the back. 
The adjustable collar is of tucked 
lawn edged with Val lace to accord 
with the cuffs. Waist closes in- 
visibly in front. Give bust meas- 
ure when ordering. 








































Sizes ” 
22644 Price $1.00 "ez 


Write to-day for our New Spring White 
Goods Catalogue sent FREE on request. You 
cannot appreciate what a great saving you can 
make in the a of your wearing apparel 
until you get this Catalogue of wonderful bargains. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
































In Quality 
it has no superior. Its 
Double Strength 










saves you your cocoa. 





For economy, therefore, buy 
BENSDORP’S. 


Trial can, 15 cups, for 10 cents. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION ROOM, 
YouTtH’s COMPANION BuiLoING. 








Awards in 


The Youth's 


Companion 
Twelfth Annual 
Photographic 
Contest. 








Grand Award, 
$100.00. 
H. B. Conyers, Urbana, Ohio. 


First Award, $50.00. 


Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones, 
Covington, Ky. 


Second Award, $45.00. 
Helen W. Cooke, Providence, R. I. 


Third Award, $40.00. 
W. T. Zierath, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Fourth Award, $35.00. 
Joseph R. Iglick, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fifth Award, $30.00. 
C. F. Clarke, Springfield, Mass. 


+ 


New Contributors. 


First Award, $40.00. 
W. T. Zierath, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Second Award, $30.00. 
Charles R. Phipps, Buffalo, N. Y. 


++ 


Young People. 
First Award, $30.00. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Second Award, $20.00. 


Hazel A. Pendleton, 
College City, Cal. 


Marie Ransomer, 








HE Companion’s Twelfth Annual Ex- 

hibition of Amateur Photographs is now 
open to the public. The exhibit comprises 
several thousand photographs. from all parts 
of the United States. The pictures have been 
arranged in the library of The Companion 
Building, and all interested are cordially in- 
vited to view them. Open daily from 9 to 5. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue :: Boston, Mass. 


























WITH AN ENTHUSIASM THAT EXPRESSED THEIR 


















GLADNESS OF LIFE. 


HORSE PHILOSOPHY. 


BY EDWARD HOWELL PUTNAM. 


n the way of business, it was necessary for 
| me to go to a little Indiana town, some 

miles from the railroad, and I took a “‘livery 
rig’’—a span of excellent road-horses, attached 
to a single-seated ‘buggy. 

The spirited animals were trotting on with 
an enthusiasm that expressed their gladness of 
life on such a crisp autumn day, when sud- 
denly the near horse went lame. 

‘*Whoa! whoap! Steady, there! Wh-o-a-p!”’ 
soothingly coaxed my driver, pulling with con- 
stantly increasing strain upon the lines till, at 
the voice-obstructing ‘‘p’’ of the last word, the 
team had come to a stop. 

‘*What is the matter?’’ I queried. 

‘*Picked up a rock, I reckon. Hold these 
lines a minute, please, till 1 get down and 
see,’’ 

The off horse could not see the sense in stop- 
ping. He tossed his head, and kept up a con- 
tinuous stepping, daintily, springily, trying 
hard to shout, ‘‘Come on, let’s go!’’ 

But the near horse thought otherwise. He 
waited quietly till the driver had dug the rough, 
sharp-cornered piece of broken stone from be- 
tween the frog of the left forefoot and the shoe ; 
then, in his eagerness to accept the insistent 
challenge of his mate, he forgot that it would not 
be time to start until his master should be in 
the seat again, with the ribbons taut in hand. 

‘*Whoa, boys! Steady, now, steady !’’ crooned 
the driver. ‘‘Don’t get impatient. We’ve got 
a right smart ways to go yet, and I reckon some 
o’ this wind ye’re wastin’ will come handy 
later on. There, now,’’ as he took the lines 
from my hands, ‘‘don’t try to make it in one 
jump, fer ye never can do it!’ 

‘They appear to understand you,’’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘Of course they understand—leastwise, in a 
way. A horse gets the meanin’ you want him 
to get—if you know how to talk horse, and if 
the horse knows you, and if you’re deservin’ 
of his acquaintance. See that straight stretch 
o’ hard road, smooth as a board, about forty 
rods ahead ?’’ 

“Fea” 

**1’ll show you what they can do when we 
get there.’’ 

I do not know how fast they went for the 
third of a mile, but—it was magnificent! Life, 
intelligent, breathing, palpitating life, splen- 
didly embodied, doing the thing that it was 
created to do to the last unit of its power! 
And glad to do it, willing, eager, determined 
now to outdo everything that ever had been 
done, for the exquisite joy of doing it! Their 
flanks beat time to the music of their feet upon 
the hard earth-pike; the hot breath burst from 
their distended nostrils like the exhaust from a 
steam-engine ; the road was the driving-belt that 
whirls the earth on its axis, whizzing under us 
rearward ! 

**Whoa! Whoa, boys! Steady now! Come 
down! That’ll do! I just wanted to show the 
gentleman what you could do. Now get down 
to your gait again. ‘That’s right, that’s right!’’ 
So he talked to and calmed the spirit of his 
beloved horses. And to that, more than to the 
slightly tightened reins, they yielded, until they 
had struck their regular road gait once more. 

‘*Well, that’s a team to be proud of!’’ I ex- 
claimed, in genuine admiration. And the driver 
looked his pride, but said nothing for a few 
moments. Then: 

‘‘And to see the way horses is abused by 
some rascals! I hain’t had but one fight since 
I was a man grown, and that was when I 
licked a scoundrel that I caught clubbing his 
horses ’cause they couldn’t pull the load out of | 
a mud-hole hub-deep ! 

**I don’t like to see a horse licked, an’ I don’t 
like to see a man licked. But I believe that 
for every horse that deserves a lickin’, there’s 
ninety-nine men that need it more. Look at 
these horses now. From sun to sun they’ll go 
like that, if it’s in ’em to do it, and the driver 
is wicked enough to ask it of ’em. Good roads, 
bad roads, up-hill, down-hill, fast or slow, pull 
or back up; anything—anything, mind ye—that 
you ask of ’em, that they’ll do, if they can. 
Not if they want to, but if they can! That’s 
horse. 

“‘A horse is the most useful and the best- 





dispositioned animal in the world. He’s the | 
animal that made the steam-engine possible. | 


lt’s imagination that makes the inventor. An | 
ox never would have fired the imagination of | 
man for speed. It was the horse that did it. 
Man, riding a horse that flew like the wind, 
imagined still greater speed, and eee 
it in the engine. 

**Ever think it all out—just what a horse is? | 
I have, many a time. See that plow team | 
over yonder. Now those horses’!l pull that 
plow all day long, from sun to sun—an’ would | 
keep on all night, too, if the owner could stand 
to follow. They’ll pull till the hair is worn | 
off their shoulders; till the skin is gone; an’ 
still they’ll keep on pullin’ till their master | 
hollers ‘Whoa!’ They’ll drag a heavy load up 
the steep hill till their muscles tear, till the 
joints are strained, till the very sight is drawn 
from their eyes! 

‘And then, when the torn muscle shrinks | 
an’ leaves a sweenied shoulder, and the strained | 
joints are big with ringbone and spavin, and 
the pitiful, sightless eyes forever look but | 
never see again—even then they’ll go stumbling 
on, serving as best they can the man who has | 
made them what they are. That’s horse. 
Well, here we are !’’ 

We had arrived at our destination. As I 
gave my driver my right hand at parting, my | 
left involuntarily went to my hat. I lifted it, 
and said, with all sincerity, ‘‘I hope I shall | 
meet you again.’’ 
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CAPE COD PONDS. 


here is plenty of material in the world; 

what is needed is material in the right 
place. If all the water which lies scattered 
about the sand of Cape Cod was directed into 
one channel, it would float all the ships which 
desired to make the short cut, and there would 
be no need of a canal company. The slender 
hook of land which for several hundred years 
has resisted all plans of severance is dotted 
liberally by fresh-water ponds of many shapes 
and sizes, from ‘‘Nine Mile’’ Lake to pools of 
a few acres in extent. 


These ponds are an odd feature of Cape Cod 
topography. Large and small, there are nearly | 
two hundred of them, fed by cool spring-waters, 
refreshing and clear. Some of them lie so near 
the sea that an unusually high tide breaks into 
them and makes them brackish, but in a few 
days they are again pure and sweet. A writer 
on the subject refers to a curious phenomenon 
in connection with one of these ponds in the 
New England Magazine : 

‘**] know one pond, two miles from the sea, 
shut in by hills. The water is cold and deep. 
No stream runs into it, and there is no visible 
outlet. In the spring, ‘for two or three weeks, 
salt-water smelts are found in the pond in great 
abundance. We used to fasten willow withes 
between the teeth of hayrakes, and in the dark- | 
ness of the night rake in the fish along the shore 
by the bushel. 

*‘At the end of a few weeks they disappear, 
and are not found in the pond until the next | 
spring.’ 
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THE HEROINE OF THE LIGHT. 


da Lewis, the well-known rescuer of many 

lives, has lately been placed upon Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s pension roll. She has been for fifty 
years the keeper of Lime Rock Light, Newport, | 
Rhode Island. In her period of service she | 
has saved eighteen men from the sea. ‘‘Ida | 
knows how to handle a boat; she can hold one 
to the wind’ard in a gale better’n any man I | 
ever saw, and do it, too, when the sea is break- 
ing over her,’’ said one old sailor. 


She was only a girl when her father became | 

a helpless invalid, and the care of the light | 
fell upon Ida and her mother. Her first rescue | 

took place in ’58, when she rowed out to a} 
capsized sailboat in which four young men had | 
been recklessly taking their pleasure. It was | 
not the last trip by many on which Ida’s little 
skiff was skilfully steered through angry seas | 
for the effectual saving of life. 

Ida Lewis’s name became widely known 
throughout the country. Many were the tributes 
sent to her in recognition of her heroism. Letters 
from famous individuals, presents of all kinds 
personal photographs, offers of marriage and 
poems galore came to her hand. One of the 
gifts which particularly pleased her, because, 
as she said, it was ‘‘genuine and came from | 
the heart,’’ was a box accompanied by the| 
following ‘letter : 

‘*T have no thousands to send, but cheerfully 
contribute two gallons of maple-sirup fresh from 
| the forest, and fill up the box with oatmeal to | 
make a hasty-pudding for the sick father.’ 
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Stamped Linen Centerpiece. 


The Linen Center, Floss, and French, Eyelet and Shadow Embroidery Booklet 
given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, 
post-paid. Price 80 cents, post-paid. 

Attractive wheat design, stamped on a good quality of white embroidery 
Linen, 18 x 18 inches. Seven skeins of white Peri- Lusta Embroidery Floss in- 
cluded, together with the new French, Eyeletand Shadow Embroidery Booklet. 





Lingerie Hat for Eyelet 


Stamped Linen Centerpiece for Eyelet 
J Embroidery. 


and French Embroidery. 


Lingerie Hat for Eyelet Embroidery. 


The Stamped Linen and Embroidery Floss given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription, post-paid. Price 80 cents, post-paid. The 
4'%4 yards of Valenciennes Lace for trimming, 50 cents extra. 

This dainty and beautiful Lingerie summer Hat can be easily worked 
and made up during the leisure of the winter months. The eyelet design 
is stamped on a fine quality of heavy white embroidery Linen. Five skeins 
of Peri-Lusta Embroidery Floss are included. 


Corset Cover for Eyelet Embroidery. 


The Lawn and Embroidery Floss given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription, post-paid. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 
This dainty eyelet design is stamped on 11'¢ yards of Victoria Lawn. 
Five skeins of Peri-Lusta Embroidery Floss are included in our offer. 





Fancy Apron for Shadow 
E mbro Ot de ry. 





Corset Cover for Eyelet Embroidery. 


Fancy Apron for Shadow Embroidery. 


Materials, complete, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 30 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 

The materials for making this Apron consist of a sufficient quantity of 
fine Persian Lawn for the body, ruffles and ties, also 2 skeins of Peri-Lusta 
Embroidery Floss, 3 yards of Valenciennes Lace and 11% yards of Beading. 
A very popular and dainty Apron for chafing-dish parties or afternoon teas. 





Swiss Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


The Four Handkerchiefs given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 

We offer four distinctive patterns. Two have hemstitched and two 
scalloped edges. The designs on all are very dainty and of the latest 
styles. Each is clearly shown in the cuts. At the price the quality of the 
Handkerchiefs is especially fine. 
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French, Eyelet and Shadow Embroidery Booklet. This Embroidery Booklet contains forty-seven 
new designs with lessons for working each, also large illustrations of the working unit with details of stitches. 
Regular price 25 cents. We will include it with any of our offers for 15 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EST and most wholesome of all fish 
foods. Pure as the deep waters of the 
blue ocean whence they come; sweet 
and clean as the air and sunshine in which 
they are cured, these perfect fish foods are a 
boon to mankind and a welcome resource to 
every good housekeeper. 
Our booklet of choice recipes and true sea 
tales will be sent free to any 
address. Your name and 
address on a post card will 
secure this booklet. 


GORTON-PEW FISHERIES CO., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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French, Eyelet and Shadow Embroidery Stamping O 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, post-paid. Price 90 cents, post-paid. 
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HIS Stamping Outfit contains the very latest designs in the three leading styles of embroidery—French, Eyelet 
and Shadow. Our Offer is of unprecedented value. If the patterns were purchased separately, they would cost 
not less than $7.00. A box of Stamping Material and a Bodkin included with each Outfit. The designs are as follows: 


PAS, 
ONS Shirt Waist, shadow embroidery ; Corset Cover, for Child’s Dress, Apron or Shirt Waist Front, 5x7 eyelet design for Pincushion, 1x 7 inches; eyelet 
BR shadow and eyelet embroidery ; ‘Turnover Collar, eyelet inches; Edging, repeating pattern, eyelet embroidery, design suitable for Stockings, Pincushion or Waist 
AD embroidery, 2% inches wide ; Turnover Collar, eyelet 2 inches wide; Jewel Case, French embroidery, 3x 4 Decoration; Hat, eyelet embroidery ; Baby’s Bonnet, 
Vo. embroidery, 114 inches wide ; Corner of Handkerchief, inches; Doily, eyelet embroidery, 7 x 7 inches; Doily, face measure 13 inches, eyelet, shadow or French ; 
= eyelet embroidery ; Tie End, shadow embroidery, 34% — eyelet embroidery, 5 x 5 inches; design of Holly and Baby’s Collar, eyelet, shadow or French, neck measure 
x 4 inches; Medallion, eyelet embroidery, 2% x 3 Ribbon, for Pincushion or Jewel Case, 2% x 2% inches ; 10 inches; Baby’s Shoe, eyelet embroidery ; Baby’s 
Ss inches ; Medallion, eyelet embroidery, 2x 2 inches; eyelet design for Dress Decoration, 2% x 3'% inches; Bib, eyelet embroidery ; eyelet design for Baby’s Dress 
‘ Insertion, eyelet embroidery, 1'¢ inches wide; Inser- Bureau Scarf End, eyelet embroidery, 17% x 15% Yoke, 4 x 6% inches ; eyelet design for Child’s Dress, 
; tion, eyelet embroidery, 1 inch wide ; Insertion, eyelet inches; Oval Centerpiece, eyelet embroidery, 13x 15 3x9 inches; Anchor for Child’s Coat, Hat or Dress, 


embroidery, 1 inch wide ; Shirt Waist, eyelet or French inches; % design Centerpiece, eyelet or French em- 2.x 2% inches: Edging for Child’s Dress, repeating 

embroidery ; Corset Cover or Chemise Yoke, eyelet or broidery; 1% of Wheat design, 15% x 15% inches ; pattern 14% inches wide; design for Soap or Jewel S22 
French embroidery ; Belt to match Shirt Waist, eyelet Sofa Pillow, Wallachian embroidery, 14 design ; Doily, Case, 434 x 214 inches; Holly design for Jewel Case or D 
or French embroidery ; design for shadow embroidery, cut work, 14 design, 11 x 11 inches; Doily, eyelet and Pincushion, 134 x 3 inches; eyelet design for Child’s ae 
suitable for Apron, Shirt Waist or Scarf End, 54% x13% cut work, % design, 7 x 7 inches; design of Wreath, Dress or Infant’s Shoe, 1% x 2 inches; eyelet design 5% 


inches ; Turnover Collar, eyelet or French embroidery, French embroidery for hemstitched Doily or Pincushion, for scattering, 2 x 314 inches; eyelet design for scat- 
2% inches wide ; design in eyelet embroidery, suitable 3 x 314 inches; Spray of Forget-me-nots, 4 inches ; tering, 2 x 2 inches. 


SPECIAL OFFER. On receipt of 10 cents extra, we will include with the Stamping Outfit a French, Eyelet 


and Shadow Embroidery Booklet containing latest designs, lessons, details and working units. Profuse illustrations. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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